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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THI 

SECOND LONDON EDITION 



In obeying the call which has been made upon her 

for a second edition of her little book, the authoress 

is anxious to express her acknowledgments for the 

encouragement she has already received. 

The kind suggestions conveyed to her from some 

of her friends, and through the pages of several 

esteemed periodicals, have enabled her to make such 

alterations as will, she hopes, render the present 

edition more worthy than its predecessor of the 

indulgence of the public. 

Besides a general revisal of the whole, she has 

introduced into her work two new chapters, which 

^* wHl, in some measure, supply its previous deficien* 

^^ cies. It need hardly bemadded, that the authoress 

^ is quite sensible that her performance must still be 
•J 
Y regarded merely as an outline. 

^ ChiUingham. 



ON WOMAN,^ / 

&c. &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

CATTSES OF FEMALE INFLTTEnCE. 

The changes wrought by Time are many. It in* 
fluences the opinions of men as familiarity does their 
feelings ; it has a tendency to dHaway with super- 
stition, and to reduce every thing to its real worth. 

It is thus that the sentiment for woman has under- 
gone a change* The romantic passion which once 
almost deified her is on the decline ; and it is by 
intrinsic qualities that she must noii^ispire respect. 
She is no longer the queen of song and the star of 
chivalry. But if there is less of enthusiasm enter- 
tained for her, the sentiment is more rational, and, 
perhaps, equally sincere ; for it is in relation to hiqn 
piness that she is chiefly appreciated. 

And in this respect it is, we must confess, that she 

is most useful and most important. Domestic life is 

the chief source of her influence ; and||he greatest 

debt society can owe to her is domestic comfort : for 

1* 
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happiness is almost an element of virtue ; and no* 
thing conduces more to improve the character of men 
than domestic peace. A woman may make a man's 
home delightful, and may thus increase his motives 
for virtuous exertion. She may refine and tran- 
quillize Ui mind,— may turn away his anger or allay 
his grief. Her smile may be the happy infiuence 
to gladden his heart, and to disperse the cloud that 
gathers on his brow. And in proportion to her ffi- 
deavors to make those around her happy, she will 
be esteemed and loved. She will secure by hex 
excellence that interest and regard which she might 
formerly claim as the privilege of her sex, and will 
really merit the deference which was then conceded 
to her as a matter of course. 

Her influence i|k therefore, now, in a great meas- 
ure, dependent oi^erself ; and it is both her duty 
and her interest to cultivate those qualities which 
will render her most agreeable. For she can never 
hope to efiect any thing towards the improvement 
of others unle^ she first obtains their regard ; nei- 
ther will her ™inion be of weight, or her wishes 
much respected, unless, by her own amiable and 
judicious conduct, she merits such attention. 

Perhaps one of the first secrets of her influence is 
adaptation to the tastes, and sympathy in the feel- 
ings, of those around her. This holds true in lesser 
as well as in graver points. It is in the former, in- 
deed, that the absence of interest in a companion is 
firequently^lost disappointing. Where want of con- 
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geniality impairs domestic comfort, the fault is gene>- 
rally chargeable on the female side. It is for woman, 
not for man, to make the sacrifice, especially in in- 
different matters. She must, in a certain degree, be 
plastic herself if she would mould others. And this 
is one reason why very good women ej^ sometimes 
Tery uninfluential. They do a great deal, but they 
yield nothing ; they are impassible themselves, and 
therefore they cannot affect others. They proceed 
80 mechanically in their vocation, and are so frigid 
to every thing beyond it, that their very virtue seems 
automatical, and is uninteresting because it appears 
compulsory. Negative goodness, therefore, is not 
enough. With an imperturbable temper, a faultless 
economy, an irreproachable demeanor, a woman 
may be still far from engaging ; and her discharge 
of family relations compatible with much domestic 
dulness. And the danger is lest this dryness alien- 
ate affection which sympathy might have secured* 
and nullify an influence which might otherwise have 
been really beneficial. To be useful, a woman must 
have feeling. It is this which suggests the thou- 
sand nameless amenities which ^x her empire in the 
heart, and render her so agreeable, and almost so 
necessary, that she imperceptibly rises in the do- 
mestic circle, and becomes at once its cement and 
its charm. 

If it be then really her wish to increase her hold 
on the aflections, and to mature the sentiment which 
passion may have excited, let her not forget that 
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nothing conduces more to these results than con* 
geniality. Perhaps conjugal virtue was never more 
aptly panegyrized than in the following eul(^ on a 
matron of the last century : — " She was a lady of 
such symmetrical proportion to her husband, that 
they seemei to cmne together by a sort of natural 
magnetism." 

Domestic life is a woman's sphere, and it is there 
that she is most use^lly as well as most appro- 
priately employed. But society, too, feels her in- 
fluence, and receives from her, in great measure, its 
balance and its tone. She may be here a corrective 
of what is wrong, a moderator of what is unruly, a 
-^ restraint on what is indecorous. Her presence may 
be a pledge against impropriety and excess, a check 
on vice, and a i»^tection to virtue. < 

And it is her delicacy which will secure to her 
0uch an influence, and enable her to maintain it* 
The policy of licentiousness is to undermine where 
it cannot openly attack, and to weaken by stratagem 
what it may not rudely assaiL But a delicate woman 
wiU be as much upon her guard against the insidi- 
ous OS against the direct assault, and will no more 
tolerate the innuendo than the avowal. She will 
shrink from the licentiousness which is couched in 
ambiguous phrase or veiled in covert allusion, and 
from the immorality which, though it may not ofiend 
the ear, is meant to corrupt the heart. And though 
a depraved taste may relish the condiments^ of vicoi 
or an unscrupulous palate receive them without de* 
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tectioiit hex virtue will be too sensitive not to reject 
the poison, and to recoil ^m it spontaneously. 

Delicacy is, indeed, the point of honor in woman* 
Her purity of manner will ensure to her deference, 
and repress, more effectually than any other. infla« 
ence, impropriety of every kind. A delicate.woman, 
too, will be more loved, as well as more respected, 
than any other; for affection can scarcely be excited, 
and certainly cannot long subsist, unless it is founded 
on esteem. 

Yet such delicacy is neither prudish nor insipid. 
Conversation, for instance, is one great source of a 
woman's influence ; and it is her province, and her 
peculiar talent, to give zest to it She isi and ought 
to be, the enlivener of society. If she restrains im- 
propriety, she may proi^ote cheerfulness ; and it is 
not because her conversation is innocent that it need 
therefore be dull. The sentiment of woman contri* 
butes much to social interest ; her feeling imparts 
^life, and her gentleness a polish. 

It is not, however, by effort that she will succeed, 
or by mere volubility that she will render herself 
agreeable. Some women seem to think time lost 
when they are nqt talking ; and whether it bp mere 
worldly tittle-tattle or insipid sentimentalism in which 
they indulge, they are equally impatient of listening 
jtokd equally anxious to engross. But soliloquizing 
IIS not conversation. In woman, too, an attempt at 
display is always disagreeable, and even brilliancy 
will not atone for it. - 
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The chann of conversation is feeling; torgei&ag 
one's self, and sympathizing vriih. others. It is not 
lo shine, but to please, that a woman should desire ; 
uid she wiU do 80 only when she is graceful and 
wiafiected, when her wish is not so much to be ad- 
mired as to contribute to the gratification of others. 

And, for this purpose, she must bring into society 
heart and mind. The one will teach her how to 
feel for those around her, the other how to adapt her- 
self to them ; and both will greatly contribute to her 
agreeableness. The insipidity of some women is 
attributable more to want of interest than of capacity. 
It is not because they have nothing to say that they 
say nothing, nor because they are deficient that they 
are trifling. They sometimes do not trouble them- 
selves to be agreeable. They think that if they look 
pretty, and are inoffensive, they fulfil their part; 
and they glide through life like tame animals, and 
are almost as indolent and as selfish. * It is well if, 
whm they cease to be ornamental, they do not be4^ 
-Hfme as troublesome. 

' ;4> woman should always do her utinost to please ; 
and an expression of interest is often sufiUcient. To 
be a good listener, and to reply with ease, good 
sense, and good breeding, are the most rec^^ite 
qualities for an agreeable companion ; but the scaled 
Kps, the Tacant stare, and the abrupt transition, are 
•qually rude and disappointing. 

Such indiflerence is inexcusable in those whose 
talent fgc coiyrcMatjan might be so easily improved. 
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JBngksh women are pnnreibiaHy silent ; yet there is 
no reason why they shouMJte^^ nor why, hecause 
they are exemplary at hbifte^JCT^jhoald be insipid 
in society. It is Aeir boa^ uS^their^eSvcation ia 
superior ; it is, then, the mor^to thc^ discredit, when 
it fails in what is sorely an important result. And 
if men are too apt to retire to themselves, if tlo^ talk 
of politics and the chase, whilst dress and tittle-tattle 
are discussed upon the nL may not their exclusire* 
ness be, in great measure, attributable to Ae bad 
grace with which they are ^ frequently received I 
Might not the stillness of the onjj^d the insipidity 
of the other circle, be often mu^relieved by a little 
more sympathy If tween th^of? 

/^ Again, to be agreeable, ^a womaiK^ust avoid 
egotism. No matter how superior she may be, she 
will never be Uked if she talks chiefly of herself* 
The impression of her own importance can convey 
no pleasure to others ; on the contrary, as a desire 
for distinction is generaOy mutual, a sense of in- 
feriority must be depressing, i 

If we would converse pleasingly, we must en- 
deavor to set others at ease ; and it is not by flattery 
that we can succeed in doing so, but by a courteous 
and kind address, which delicately avoids all need- 
less irritation, and endeavors to infruHd that good ho* 
mor of which it is itself the result. 

In women this is a Christian duty. How ofiea 
should they suppress their own claims rather than 
faiterfere with those of others. How studiously 
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should they employ ^eir talent in developing^ tkst 
of their associates, and not for its own display. How 
invariably should tkej dis tarf ffct ension, and shun 
even the appearanee of conceitlBeeking to imbibe 
the ^iritof that lovely religion, of which sympathy 
1^ the characteristic feature, and humility the -pre- 
eminent grace. 

(lu is in this way that accomplishment contributes 
to the agreeaUeness of womin. The encouragement 
and cultivation of ^e arts seems, indeed, appropriate 
to her. Yet, perhaps, tjtiere is nothing* in which she 
oftener errs. In this, as in other diings, affectation 
spoils all. There m^ theatrical manner about some 
women, which, to say the least of -it, is an outrage 
upon taste. The gestures of the stage can never be 
appropriate m a private circle) nor are they becoming 
a modest female^ She may copy the skill, but surely 
nothing else that marks the professional performer.f 
Bmt aflfectation is not the only mistake into which 
women may fall in reference to accomplishment 
Some of them seem to imagine that a proficiency in 
the fine arts compensates for the want of all other 
attraction^ and«as this is their only charm, they are 
restless until it is- displayed} and dissatisfied unless 
it excites admiiatiea. . . *Their Imppinesef or^ at least, 
their affability, seems to depend on the suecess of 
their bravura, or the admiratien excited by their tint- 
ing. Yei a mere display of skill contributes little to 
the agreeablenesa of society. • However fond we may 
be of -^ music or-drawing, we should scaicely sdecl a 
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eompftnioiifromherproficieiiej mpla3riiigaewicefto, 
•r her akiD in kjing oR^ofs. 

/Women jtIm *V||flPB^ exkibit are often care* ' 
less of pleaaur ^^Homestie eiide; tHek trient 
most be kep^ff^fma special oeeasiem^, uod whes 
dieee aie wanlipi^^ is almost as uiseless. It is to 
attract notice; and when ^ great end of notice m 
attained, it may be laid aside. It is'^o'iSiftiTate; 
and when the prize is seciMd, the fascination ceasea^ 

But it is not to add anotner toil to the meshes of 
intrigue, or to furnish coquetry with another means 
of allurement, that the talent of women is to be cul- 
tivated. /Accomplishment is, indeed, a graceful and 
appropriate ornament ; but it should be wcMm with 
ease, and should be rather the indication of an ele- 
gant mind than an extrinsic decoration. It should 
render a woman more agreeable both at home and in 
society, and should furnish her with one of those 
innocent and graceful refreshments which vary and 
relieve graver occupation. ) 

It is seldom, indeed, that wcnmen are great pro* 
ficients. The chefs-d^ceuvre of the sculptress need 
the polish of the master chisel; and the female pen> 
cil has never yet limned the immortal forms of 
beamy. The mind of woman is, perhaps, inci^ble 
of the originality and strength requisite for the sub- 
lime. Even Saint Cecilia exists only in an elegant 
legend ; and the poetry of music, if oflen felt and 
expressed, has seldom been conceived by a female 

adept. But the practical talents of women are far 

2 
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from contemptible ; and they may be both the en- 
couragers and the imitators of genius. They should 
not grasp at too much/q^^BMtot with superficial 
attainment; they shotn^n^^Hreh^oaub a few 
flowers, or hammer out a fewiKj|||pf trifle away 
their time in inept eflbrts, whicl^('^st claim only 
indulgence ; but they should do weU what they do 
attempt, and do it without affectation or display. 
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CAT7SES OF FEMALE INFLTTENCE. 

NoTmn is so likely to conciliate the afiections of 
th^lper sex as a feeling tBat woman looks to them 
for soppoTt and guidance. • In proportion as men are 
themselves superior, they are accessible to this appeal. 
On the contrary, they never feel interested in one 
who seems disposed rather to offer than to ask as- 
sistance. There is, indeed, something unfeminine 
in independence. It is contrary to nature, and there- 
fore it offends. We do not like to see a woman 
affecting tremobs, but still less do we like to see her 
acting the amazon. A really sensible womaivfeels 
her dependence.^ She does what she can ; but she 
is conscious of inferiority, and therefore grate^l for 
support. She knows that she is the weaker vessel, 
and that as such she should receive honor. In this 
view, her weakness is an attraction, not a blemish. 

In every thing, therefbre, that women al|^pt, 
they should show their consciousness of dependence. 
If they are learners, let them evince a teachable 
spirit ; if they give an opinion, let them do it in an 
unassuming manner. There is something so un- 
pleasant in female self-sufHciency that it not unfre- 
quently deters instead of persuading, and prevents 
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the adoption of advice which the judgment even ap- 
proves. Yet this is a fauk into which woramxt "of 
certain pretensions are occni^dly hedayed. Age, 
or experience, or superior en^Hnent, entitles them, 
they imagine, to assume a higSer p&ce, and a more 
independent tone. But their sex should ever teach 
them to he subordinate ; and they should remember 
that influence is obtained not by assumpti< 
a delicate appeal to aflecljpn or principle. 
in this re^ct, are something like children ; 
they show their need of support, the more ei 
they^are. 

The aj^ropriate expression of dependency is gen- 
tleness* However endowed with superior talents a 
woman may be, without gentleness ske cannot be 
agreeable. Gentleness ought to be the characteristic 
•f the sex ; and there is nothing that can compensate 
for the vAat^of diis feminine attraction. 

Gentleness is^ indeed, the talisman of woman. 
To interest the feelings is to her much easier than to 
convince the judgment; the heart is far more ac- 
oessibte to her influence than the head. She never 
gains ee much as by concession, and is never so 
likely to overcome as when she seems to yield. 

Gentleness prepossesses at first sight : it insinuates 
kself into the vantage groimd, and gains the best 
position by surprise. Whilst a display of skill and 
stfength calls forth a counter array, gentleness at 
ence disarms opposition, and wins the day before it 
is contested% 
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The mind of woman ahoald be cast in a gentle 
mould. (We feel occasionally that how much soever 
we mas respect some 'women, th^re is that about 
^Mm wjuch fj^canJfcaicely love. ^ They want the 
softness IvDdWweetness essential to female grace. 
Tlieir conversation is not j^easing, because, tho^gll 
what they say may be very just, and even very im 
structive, it does not &dl &om honied lips. And 
though we esteem theur character, we do not court 
their society, but are inclined to prefer knowing them 
at a distance to a more intimate acquaintance with 
them. 

Nearly allied to gentleness is elegance. £legance 
contributes much to female &scination ; and women 
i^ould seek to be elegant not only in manner, but in 
mind. Manner is, indeed, generally symptomatic ; 
but as it may be artificial, it is no sure criterion of 
mental grace. It is the latter which is essential to 
true beauty. Without it, the fairest f(»rm disappoints 
and wearies. It is the radiance that sets off every 
other diarm, and sheds en each its appropriate hue. 
It is tint and proportion. Yet it is more easily 
imdenrtood than defined, and better felt than ex- 
pressed. 

Of such el^fance taste is the true source. As it 

teaches symmetry, so does it impart grace. Taste 

is the rule of elegance. There may be artificial 

fonn&j and these may or may not be agreeable to the 

proportions of taste ; but taste gives the only true 

models, and every departure from them is an error 
2* ^ B 
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Taste is susceptible of improvement ; and elegance 
is the result of cultivated taste. As in art the rude 
handler of the chisel may in time become a pmficient 
in sculpture, or the most simpk de^^ner a master 
of the easel ; so may the taste whiH^ refines the 
mind and proportions the character be equally disci- 
plined and improved. 

I It is a great mistake to suppose that fadiioii is a 
criterion of elegance. * Modes of fashion are entirely 
conventional, and are often as ungraceful as they are 
capricious. The lady, for instance, who anoints her 
head with tallow is irresistible in Ethiopia ; and 
though we cannot sympathize with her admirers, we 
have no right to question their taste. Our ow|i has 
been, at times, little better. We may smile at the 
strictures of the Spectator on the patches of his day > 
but the coiffiire of this century has vied with the 
cushion of the last, and the dimensions of our own 
petticoats have sometimes seemed to threaten the rein- 
statement of the hoop. 

But it is not in costume only that fashion is gro- 
tesque ; in manner she is equally capricious. Ele- 
gance rests on immutable rules ; but the versatility 
of fashion is proverbial. The euphuism of 'the Eliza- 
bethan . court was but little more absurd than the 
mannerism which has often been as arbitrarily pre- 
scribed. Each may be in its turn a test of ton, or a 
passport to exclusive circles, or a mode as universal 
as the contour of a robe, and, from its sameness, as 
wearisome ; but it has no intrinsic recommendation 
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and though it may obtain for a season, it must soon 
be cast off as an obsolete dress. 

But good breeding is quite a different thing. It 
is the result of a refined taste ; and though generally 
the mark of good company, it differs essentially from 
the prescriptions of fashion. It is without afiectation 
and without constraint. It is unobtrusive and un- 
pretending. It is alwa3rs self-possessed and at ease ; 
for it knows its own place and its own relations. Its 
courtesy is not officious, nor are its attentions ever 
troublesome. Yet this quiet and lady-like deport' 
ment, though it seems to imply no effort, is by no 
means an easy or a common attainment. On the 
contrary, we often see women who have lived much 
in society very deficient in this criterion of grace ; 
and we can quite understand the remaric of a really 
high-bred woman en a candidate for fashionable 
cieWsrity : *1fShe is very pretty, and very pleasing, 
but she wants repose." 

Elegance is nature^ but not rude nature ; it is un- 
affected, but not unpolished : it copies natural grace, 
and corrects natural defects. Yet it is no servile 
imitator, for it studies suitability as well as siioplicity. 
It does not, for instance, imagine that what is very 
pretty and playful in a girl of fourteen is equally 
becoming at thirty. Neither does it play the romp, 
or act the groom, leap a five-barred gate, or affect 
the Di Vernon. Least of all does it indulge in that 
raillery which ispiquante only because it is personal, 
and which amuses in proportion . as it annoys. It 
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has a lespect ibr the feelings, and a tenderness erea 
for the faults, of others ; and as it never wounds, so 
dees it nevei mvite aggresidon. 

It implies feeling also; and here again does it 
difier from the pdyish of the w<N:ld. Selfishness is 
the bane of kshionable life. Every one is cold, for 
every one ^ selfish. What court could be more 
polished than that of Marie Antoinette ? Yet sel- 
fishness was the predominating principle, and in the 
hour of trial self-preservation the only aim. The 
SUte of Paris paid, however, the greater comphment 
to sentiment, by assuming its language, whilst they 
were strangers to its real infiuence. 

Nothing is more persuasive than feeling; it has 
a natural charm to which art can never attain ; and 
therefore it is that we feel the connection between 
el^;ance and amiability. We must allow, indeed, 
the not unfrequent existence of the latter without the 
former ; but we^an scarcely conceive a really ele- 
gant woman altogether unamiabk. 

Elegance is poetry in action. Imc^^ination may 
paint the heroine deficient in beauty, but never in 
elegance. It is this vdiich difiuses, as it were, a 
halo round woman, which invests her with a ro- 
mantic charm, and which more, perhaps, than any 
other attmction, renders her an object of interest. 

Yet it is grace not afiected, but natural ; grace 
which tinges every thought, breathes in every ex- 
ptession, and regulates every movemetit-*-which 
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adorns die hesnli as much as the diawu^-room; 
and which is faabitoal, because it is innate. 

And if sudi grace is not die property of the many, 
OfOt of the few; if experience tells us that it exists 
oftener in the mind of the poet than in every-day 
Efe ; above all, if diere are many kind, and excellent, 
and modt admirable women who by no means realize 
it ; these ore still no reasons why we should not set 
it before us, and try to imitate what is so truly at- 
tractive. There are none, perhaps, who, in early 
Efe, cannot attain to something Eke eiegance ; and 
though it be but an ornament, it is one so agreeable 
that it is well wordi endeavoring to possess. 

To be careless of elegance, indeed, proves little 
anxiety to please, or little acquaintance with the 
ausceptibilities of the heart. 

'Man is very accessible to the graceful and the 
beautiful \ and, however engrossed by higher put* 
suits, he seeks in the society of waman relaxation 
and relief. He wishes to find in her an enlivener 
and sweetener of his leisure, as well as the sharer 
of his cares ; and a sensible woman will be desirous 
that her address should furnish a recommendation, 
rather than a contrast, to her moral or mental worth* 

Religion, &r from disparaging elegance, gives new 
motives for its cultivation;^ The religious woman 
should endeavor to increase her influence, that she 
may turn it to the best account ; and, in this view, 
she will not consider what is ornamental as unwprthy 
her regard. She will cultivate it as a means of per* 
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suasion ; and will study to be agreeable, were it only 
from a desire to recommend her principles. 

Christianity is itself full of grace. It is a refiner 
as well as a purifier of the heart. It imparts cor- 
rectness of perception, delicacy of sentiment, and all 
those nicer shades of thought and feeling which 
constitute elegance of mind. Why, then, should 
piety and inelegance be associated ? Or why should 
an absence of the graceful characterize religious 
persons so often, that awkwardness and even vul- 
garity are regarded by many as the usual concomi- 
tants of extraordinary seriousness ? 

Women of piety should not give occasion to such 
a reproach. They are not more devout because they 
are ungraceful, or more heavenly-minded because 
they are deficient in taste. On the contrary, they 
imbibe more deeply the spirit of their lovely religion 
when they carry its charm into the detail of life, 
when they are fascinating as well as faithful, and 
agreeable as well as good. 



CHAPTER in, 

THE YALTTB OP LBTTEBS TO WOKAX. 

OpnnoN is now mate than it ever was in &yor of 
the difSision of knowledge ; and it is only to be ex- 
pected that woman should profit by this enlargement 
of feeling. Not that the boi lieu is not still un- 
popular ; but as female acquirements have become 
more common, they attract less notice, and their 
utility and importance are better understood. 

Still, however, there is no possession of which 
men are so tenacious as that of learning. Perhaps 
it is because knowledge is power that they are there* 
fore not disposed to share it with woman ; or per- 
haps it is because, instead of improving her acquire- 
ments to good purpose, she sometimes only uses 
them as a plea for assumption. 

It is to be feared that their reluctance is to be as- 
cribed principally to the latter cause ; for it must be 
allowed that literary ladies have not been alwaj^s 
very prepossessing. The disciple of Wollstoncraft 
threw ofi* her hat and called for a boot-jack, and 
imagined that by afiecting the manners of the other 
sex she should best assert her equality with them. 
The female pedant appears in a disordered dMwaaf 
with inky fingers, and fancies that the further dlA is 
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removed from feminine grace the nearer she ap» 
preaches to manly vigor. We cannot wonder that 
with such examples, men should prefer proficients 
in housewifery to smatterers in science ; and that, 
they would rather see on their wife's table Mrs. 
Dalgaims on Domestic, than Mrs. Marcet on Po- 
litical, Economy. 

But then tbure is no reason why iemale aequiP^ 
ment shouii be identified with all this IbUy. Ola 
the contrary, it is the tBodaacy of real knowledge te 
make a woman s«Eisib)e, as well as humUe ; and it 
is on this very account so valuable to the sex. 

To produce, however, thivgood e^t» aoquiremeiit 
must not be superficial. It is not occasidai^ letii- 
ing a review, or skimnung a periodical, that will im- 
prove the mind, or afford us solid satis&ction. A 
-very little knowledge gathered in this way enables 
a woman, indeed, to shine in conversation, and gives 
her the credit of being very intellectual ; but she is 
at the same time conscious of the weakness of hct 
pretension, and is not unlikdy to endeavor to eooi* 
pensate by xaete fluency for what she feels to be her 
deficiency in depth. 

Women are by no means wantmg m ready tal^iL 
Their percepticm is very quick, and they are d^* 
teious in ai^lying the knowledge they possess* 
Thus they sometimes seem to make a rajud pvo* 
giess, and even to outstrip minds of greater vigec. 
Bnt, on diisaeceittnt, intellectual discipline is, in their 
cise^ the more essentiat; that it nay leach them 
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how really to improve their fisLCulty of acquirement; 
and that it may check an exuberance which is gen« 
erally disappointing because it is precocious. 

It is to superficial attainment that we may trace 
most of the mistakes which persons £b31 into with 
respect to literature. We are never so likely to be 
tain as when we estimate our proficiency solely by 
the number of our acquirements. And this is nol 
unfrequently the case with women. They know m 
little Latin, a little Italian, a little Grerman, periuq^ 
a little Hebrew, or a little Greek; and they imme* 
diately imagine themselvee scholars. Ajid they are 
not unfirequently encouraged in this belief by the 
flattery of their friends ; for to construe a page in a 
classic author, to read a Grerman piay, or to quote a 
stanza of an Italian poet, is quite sufficient to estab* 
lish their claim to superior talenL Can we wonder* 
then, that they should be a little prone to vanity, 
- when so much is thought of very tfifling attainments ; 
or that they should be somewhat ambitious of literary 
fame, when it may be so easily obtained ? 

It was difierent with the ladies of an earlier cen* 

tnry,-*with the Moricss, and others, of whom the 

writers of that day make honoiaUe mention. The 

daughters of More, the associate of Bdward, and tft 

pupil of Hogex Ascham, enjoyed, indeed, no common 

advtotages. But what would the fennde bd esprit 

of the nineteenth century think of maintaining a 

XiOtin correspondence with the first scholar of tha 

age ? Or what would our modem Uoe-etockinfi 

3 
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make of a dialogae of Plato« or a play of Sophocles i 
Or, to refer to a later period, how would our lady phi* 
lorophers solve a problem in the " Ladies' Diary ? " 
Literature, indeed, was a rare accomplishment 
amongst women of former days ; but when they did 
attempt it they were satisfied with no ordinary pro- 
ficiency. It is a pity that their industry and good 
sense are not oftener imitated ; for, though we may 
not wish all women to be, like them, Grecians or 
mathematicians, we cannot question the superiority 
of intellectual pursuits to many of the usual ways 
of getting rid of time. Why should not the leisure 
of women be employed in storing and strengthening 
their minds ? Why, if they are spared the fatigues 
of active life, should they be debarred from the pleas- 
ures of literature ? The lives of too many of them 
are spent almost in idleness ; and their alleged in- 
aptitude for intellectual pursuits furnishes a plea for 
listlessness and triflii^. They fancy themselves 
not called to mental exertion, and they therefore 
throw away their time in frivolous occupation or still 
more frivolous amusement. Passant la moiti^ de 
leur temps k ne rien faire, et I'autre moiti6 k faire 
des riens. But though aD may not have taste or 
capacity for the higher branches of learning, — all 
may not be able to paraphrase Job or to translate 
Epictetus, — ^yet there are few who may not impf ove 
.their talents, and who would not be much more 
agreeable, as well as useful, if their minds were 
cultivated and enlarged. 
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There are some branches of knowledge which are 
strictly feminine, and from which there can be no 
reason for discouraging the sex. We may doubt 
the appropriateness of the crucible and the blow- 
pipe, or may wish the fidr naturalist a better em- 
ployment than breaking stones ; but what is so cal- 
culated to embellish and refine the mind as the belles 
lettres of every age and country ? Only we should 
be always on our guard against imperfect attain- 
ment, and against making the enlargement of our 
sphere an excuse for being rambling and desultory. 

There is a mistake with regard to languages into 
which women sometimes fall. They imagine that 
they cannot know too many tongues ; and they for- 
get that it is chiefly as a key to literature that these 
are yaluable. Thus, when they have mastered one 
or two books, they are only anxious to pass on to 
another continental dialect And yet, if the labor 
lavished on verbal criticism has sometimes been re- 
garded as unprofitable, how much more so is that 
which tends to convert the mind into nothing but a % 
dictionary ! 

In the same way, time is not unfrequently mis- 
spent in mere reading. The getting through a cer- 
tain number of .volumes is thought to be a meritorious 
exertion, and is looked back upon with complacency ; 
though perhaps all this painstaking labor has been 
without benefit, and has done nothing towards ett« 
riching or strengthening the mind. Some read 
without recollecting, many more without thinking. 
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and many again without applying what they read to 
any moral or practical purpose. For, after ally 
litemture is a mere step to imowledge, and the error 
often lies in our identifying one with the other. 
Literature may, perhaps, make us vain ; true know* 
lodge must render us humhle. 

We are all apt to imagine that what costs us 
trouble must be of value ; yet there is much need 
of discretion both in the choice and manner of our 
acquirements. In both» utility should always be a 
question ; — ^not the mere sordid utility which has a 
reference only to secular profit, and which, even with 
regard to science, is by no means the exclusive or 
primary object ; but utility as it sffecXa the mind. 
History, for instance, with all its accompanying 
branches, is in this view a suitable and most im- 
proving study. But then hist(Nry, to be useful, must 
be digested. We may sleep through Rollin and 
Hume, and be really little wj^er than if we had read 
only the newspaper. 

Not unfrequently, too, are we wrong in our esti- 
mate of acquirements. We value them by their 
rarity ; and are apt to neglect what is essential be- 
cause it is easy, for the sake of what is difficult 
because it is uncommon. 

A young woman, for example, will attempt Dante 
who cannot construe Metastasio, and, what is far 
worse, will puzzle herself with German inflections 
before she is familiar with Lindley Murray. We 
have heard of a lady whO| when at a loss how to 
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ipell a word, put a dash under the qnestioiiable let- 
ters, that if wrong it might pass for a joke. Modem 
education ought to prevent the necessity of such ex- 
pedients. But even when women are adepts in 
orthography, they are not cJways so in syntax and 
punctuation ; though they may affect to be linguists, 
it by no means follows that they are good English 
scholars. 

It is very important, not only that the mind should 
be well informed, but that there should be a taste 
for knowledge ; which should be appreciated for its 
own sake, not merely as a distinction. The su- 
periority of really cultivated women is, in every 
thing, very apparent They have been accustomed 
to think and to discriminate, and their opinion is 
not a mere momentaiy impulse. Their sphere, too, 
is enlarged, — ^they are not so much actuated by sel- 
fish feelings, or so liable tl) receive partial, and con- 
sequently erroneous, impressions. They view every 
subject more calmly, and decide more dispassionately, 
and are generally more correct in their own senti- 
ments, and more liberal to those of others. 

It is mediocrity that is intolerant and opinion- 
ative. A woman who, without reflection, takes up 
the views of others, is peculiarly accessible to party 
spirit. And this is one reason why women in 
general are more zealous partisans than the. other 
sex ; their minds are more contracted, their know- 
ledge more confined, and their prejudices stronger. 
We can quite understand the strictures (rf Addison 

3» 
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en the female •ectarists of his day ; for, though we 
haTo no patches now to maiic our distinctions, the 
qurit of party is eqaq|ty exclusive. 

As a ^xrectiTe to this, as well as a preaeryative 
from ertxyr, knowledge is very useftil, and in this 
view, perhaps, almost as much so to women as to 
men; eepecially now, in these days of progress, 
when every class should be prepared for its advance, 
and when even the female mind should be strength- 
toned fcNT the iniRase of light. What an easy dupe 
to empiricism or design is a half-educated woman. 
Widi sufficiei^ acquirement to be vain and sufficient 
attnaibility to Be soon imposed on, she may be easily 
aedoced from principles which she has received only 
<m the authority of others, and which she is there- 
fore illgnepared to defettd. It was want of know- 
ledge of which the pdfgit xii Rome availed himself 
when he assailed the Vpude devotee with all the 
appUances ef his superMidon, and prevailed on her 
to forsake real duties for the ^quietism and asceticism 
of the convent. It is want of knowledge of which 
the modem heretic equally makes use when he too 
^' leads captive silly women," and finds none so 
accessible to his influence as the weak, the sensitive, 
and the 'anenlightened. It is on this account that 
knowledge is so valuable an accompaniment to 
religion; for piety may be msiguided, though it 
cannot be excessive ; and the female mind, consti- 
tutionally less stable that that of man, needs espe- 
cially the ballast of sound information and good 
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ftense. It is apt to pursue opinions to extremes, and 
to allow too much to its favorite bias ; and on this 
account an accurate acquaintance with truth of 
erery kind is the more essential. And besides the 
individual benefit which accrues from such know- 
ledge, no character commands more respect than that 
of the religious and cultivated woman ; while it is to 
the credit^f the sex that letters and religion have 
often been associated. We dwell with pleasure on 
the piety of Lady Jane Grey, if that ef Elizabeth be 
questionable. And we may surely hope that she* 
who, when copies of the Scriptures wgre still scarce, 
pfesented the Hebrew Pentateuch to a scholar too 
poor to buy one, could herself appreciate the sacred 
gift Neither can we forget more recent examples. 
The names of Hutchinson and Russell, of Rowe, 
^Chapone, and Smith, of the amiable authoress of 
Father Clement, and of our own revered Hannah 
Hore, are together treasured in our minds as happy 
instances of the union of female piety and accom- 
plishment. 

We cannot, indeed, for a moment question the 
advantage of letters to a religious woman. They 
affiird her occupation, refresh her mind, and increase 
her power of usefulness. Religion itself is an in- 
tellectual as well as spiritual exercise ; and its doc- 
trines, though level to ordinary capacities, involve 

* Charity, a sister of Pirckheixnems, to whom he dedi- 
cated some of his most learned woriks. 
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the highest speculations. They infonn and disci- 
pline, as well as spiritualize the mind; and it is 
delightful to ohserve the intelligence of many who 
have no odier teacher. 

Neither can we suppose that men are altogether 
averse to female literature. They would not, espe- 
cially when they are themselves superior, wish to 
encounter, even in a female companion, the con- 
tractedness of ignorance, or the ineptituSe of folly. 
They can have little pleasure in associating with 
those whose only conversation is mSdisance or gossip. 

Rather would they desire to meet in a domestic 
circle a companion who could sympathize, if not par- 
tidpate, in their higher pursuits ; who could appre- 
ciate literary excellence, and taste intellectual plea»* 
ure, and to whom knowledge had given elevatiqft 
and refinement. ^* li 

Nor would her aooomplishments, in any degre4;i|| 
indispose her for actm domestic duties. Order is 
the symptom of a well-regulated mind; and the 
woman who has felt the importance of interior ar^ 
rangement will scarcely he indifferent to her house- 
hold economy. And if experience has ever seemed 
to militate against this conclusion, the exceptions 
may he attrihutahle to nature rather than education ; 
and have prohahly proceeded from a constitutional 
defect, which intellectual discipline may have in 
some degree amended, hut which it has not heen 
able altogether to correct. Disorder is the accident, 
not the consequence, of talent ; and as it is the more 
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conspicuous, so is it the less excused, when accom- 
panied with mental superioiity. The irregularities 
which proceed from indolence or frivc^ty receive br 
more indulgence. 

Censorship is, indeed, always severe on female 
talent, and not unfrequently is a woman prejudged 
a slattern because reputed a genius. Slovenly 
attire, an ill-conducted household, and an ill-arranged 
table, are in the minds of many identified with fe- 
male acquirement. Yet lighter accomplishments 
may be the more likely cause of such disorder ; and 
she who has spent her life at her harp, or at her 
frame, will be less disposed to active duties than one 
to whom exertion is habitual. If the woman of 
mind bears with equanimity petty vexationSf if she 
lends a reluctant ear to family tales, if she is not 
,^ always expatiating on her economy, nor entertaining 
^^ *1>y a discussion of domestic annoyances ; she is not 
the less capable of controIlii% her household, or of 
maintaining order in its several departments. Rather 
will she occupy her station with more dignity, and 
' fulfil its duties with greater ease. 

At the same time she should ever bear in mind, 
that knowledge is not to elevate her above her ^ta* 
tion, or to excuse her from the discharge of its most 
trifling duties. It is to correct vanity and repress 
pretension. It is to teach her to know her place and 
her functions ; to make her content with the one^ 
and willing to fulfil the other. It is to render her 
more useful, more humble, and more happy. 
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And sorely such a woman will be, of all others, 
the best satisfied with her lot. She will not seek 
distinction, and therefore will not meet with disap- 
pointment. She will not be dependent on the world, 
and thus she will avoid its vexations. She will be 
liable to neither rwtlessness nor enimi; but she will 
be happy in her own home, and by her own hearth, 
in the fulfilment of religious and domestic duty, and 
in the profitable employment of her time. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DCPORTANCS OF RELIGION TO WOBfAN. 

Beligion has been sometimes decried as the passion 
of weak men, women, and children. Woman may 
blush for the association which the ridicule involves, 
but she has no ^reason to be ashamed of her pro- 
pensity. May it ever be her distinction. It is the 
pearl which adorns as well as enriches. 

To say that she is more religious than the other 
sex seems, indeed, to imply a reflection on the lat- 
ter ; yet, if the fact be true, it is no more than might 
be expected. The position and habits of woman are 
comparatively &vorable to piety. She needs solace 
and occupation, and religion aiSords her both. With- 
out it her character is sadly defective, even in the 
eyes of ordinary persons. A woman may as well 
be without heart as without religion ; and few men, 
however irreligious themselves, but would shiink 
from impiety in her. It involves a coldness b^ 
hardness of character oflensive both to taste ^Sl^. 
feeling. Even when infidelity was more in vogue 
than it is at present, when it had almost monopolisied 
talent and identified itself with enlightened senti- 
ment, the few women who volunteered under its 
banner were treated with the contempt they de- 
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served. The female Quixote broke her lance, in 
▼indicating the ** Rights of Women," and no one 
sympathized in her defeat. 

The mere suspicion of irreligion lowers a woman 
in general esteem. It implies almost a reflection on 
her character, for morality cannot be secure without 
religion. A woman must hold no converse with the 
ememies of either. She knows that the xomance 
which invests impiety with the charm of sentiment 
must not lie upon her table, nor must Aq be sup* 
ppeed to be acquainted with the poem which decks 
out vice with the witchery of song. 

Religion is indeed a woman's panoply, and w^ 
one who wishes her happiness would divest her of 
it ; no one who appreciates her virtues would wec^^^ 
ea their best security. 

There is nothing so adapted to her wants as re* 
ligion. Woman has maay trials, and she therefoie 
peculiarly needs support; religion is her asylum, 
pot only in heavy afflictions, but in petty dis* 
quietudes. These, 9s they are more frequent, are 
perhaps almost as harasdng ; at least they equally 
need a sedative influence, and relig^n is the ano* 
c^yne. For it is religion whiQh, by placing before 
t#r a better and more enduring happii^ess than this, 
world can ofler, reconciles her to temporary priva« 
tions ; and by acquainting her with the love of God, 
leads her to rest securely upon his Providence in 
pyeseot disappointment. It inspires her with thai 
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true content which not only endures distress, hut is 
cheerful under it. 

Resignation is not, as we are too apt to portray 
her, heauty howered in willows, and hending over a 
sepxilchral urn ; neither is she a tragic queen, pa- 
thetic only in her weeds. She is an active, as well 
as passive, virtue ; an hahitual, not an occasional, 
sentiment. She should he as familiar to woman as 
her daily cross ; for acquiescence in the detail of 
Providence is as much a duty as suhmission to its 
result; and equanimity amid domestic irritations 
equally implies religious principle as fortitude under 
severer trials. It was the remark of one who cer- 
tainly was not dispbsed to care for trifles, that " it 
required as much grace to bear the breaking of a 
china cup as any of the graver distresses of life." 

Minor cares are indeed the province of woman ; 
minor annoyances her burden. Dullness, bad tem- 
per, mal-adroitness, are to her the cause of a thou- 
sand petty rubs, which too often spoil the euphony 
of a silver voice, and discompose the symmetry of 
fairy features. But the confidence which reposes on 
divine affection, and the charity which covers human 
frailty, are the only specifics for impatience. These, 
more than the choicest cosmetics, secure permanence 
to beauty, and render it more truly irresistible than 
any extrinsic decoration. 

^ And if religion is such a blessing in the ordinary 
trials of life, what a soothing bahn is it in graver 

sorrows. From these woman is by no means 

4 
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exempt; on the contrazy, as her susceptibih'ty is 
great, afflictions press on her with peculiar heavi- 
ness. There is sometimes a stillness in her grief 
which argues only its intensity, and it is this rank- 
ling wound which piety alone can heal. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more afiecting than woman's chastened 
sorrow. Her ties may be severed, her fond hopes 
withered, her young affections blighted, yet peace 
may be in her l»'east, and heaven in her eye. If the 
business and turmoil of life brush away the tears of 
manly sorrow, and scarcely leave time for the induK 
gence even of sympathy ; woman gathers strength 
in her solitary chamber to encounter and to subdue 
hex grief. There she learns to lo<^ her sorrow in 
the face ; there she becomes familiar with its fea- 
tures ; there she communes with it, as with a ce- 
lestial messenger; tiU at length she can almost 
welcome its presence, and hail it as the harbinger 
of a brighter world. 

Religion, too, is the source of all her virtues. It 
inspires the minor as well as the more important 
graces. It teaches, for instance, affiibility; and 
though some seem scarcely to think it worth their 
while to cultivate politeness, yet courtesy is always 
appreciated, and is sure to make a woman liked. 
Not, indeed, the mere tinsel of profession, the un- 
meaning commonplaces of modish hypocrisy; but 
the overflowing of a benevdient heart, the expression 
of Christian sentiment, than which nothing is in 
reality more prepossessing. Politeness, indeed, 
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•rgaes a wish ta please, and an interest in the wel« 
fare of others ; and there are few who are not grate* 
ful for this easy and kind attention. 

Piety is so congenial to woman, that even in 
circles the least disposed to it some profession of it, 
in her, is a matter of course. Men are often reli* 
giqus hy prory : they reverse their ordinary privilege, 
and commit to female representatives their business 
in the house of God. Or, if they appear on ordinary 
occasions, it is too often matter for regret, that, in 
what seems to them a more serious service, they 
imagine themselves free to leave the chuoch, whilst 
women are expected to kneel at the table. 

Yet even all this proves the imiversal impressioa 
in favor of female piety ; and it is as congenial to 
tlie pursuits of woman as to her character. It gives 
mterest to her duties, and solace to her retirement. 
To the first, indeed, it is essential, for the self-denial 
which they involve must have ps source in religion^ 
Like all virtues, though they entail happiness, they 
require sacrifices. They-imply effi)rt, and precisely 
diat effort which proceeds only from principle. Their 
fulfilment brings no distinction ; it sometimes even 
* interferes with it. A domestic woman will perhaps 
be little admired, or, at any rate, little talked of. 
She will be less Inrilliant, less fashionable, less talked 
of, than one less exemplary at home. She will be 
neither the leader of the ton at Almack's, nor a rival 
queen at the court of £euihion. She will be neither 
a Helen nor a Dido. 
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But she will be contented. And she will owe her 
contentment to religion ; for it is this alone which 
will compose and satisfy her mind. Mediocrity 
may, indeed, willingly take refuge in quiet life, and 
forego that which brought only disappointment ; but 
there needs some potent influence to withdraw beauty 
from the scene of her homage, or talent from that 
of her display. There needs some sentiment more 
intense than the first flush of passion, more satisfying 
than the triumph of a successful 'flirtation, more per- 
manent than the consciousness of a new station and 
dignity, to make the young aspirant content with 
home. She will, perhaps, feed for a while on the 
romance of love, and bd pleased for a while with its 
sjn^en fascination, and indulge for a while in the 
listlessness of sentimental enjoyments; but when 
she ceases to be idolized, when her nuptial wardrobe 
becomes obsolete, when ennui succeeds to excite- 
ment, then does she naturally seek some new im- 
pulse to relieve the monotony of domestic life. She 
may have talked of love in a cottage, but the rustic 
shed was lit up with the radiance of the drawings 
room ; she may have rhapsodized about sentiment 
in solitude, but the wilderness was peopled with 
the fairy forms of the brilliant assemUy. 

It is religion alone which can furnish such a one 
with solace and incentive. Nothing else can satisfy 
her heart. Not, indeed, a mere formal service, a 
dull routine of superstitious observance, resorted to 
at seasons, as the confessional or the penance ; but 
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a •enttmeut full of chastened fen^or modi pare afee» 
tion ; a sentiment which itself compensates for tba^ 
sacrifices it requires, and substitutes^ a real and pev* 
maseni interest for the irregukr excileiQent of die 

Christian ethics are the only trae morality ; for 
they are the only morality which is bodk universal 
and minute. They are not a code^ but a charter;^ 
not an institute, but a principle* They give ixk 
woman precisely that dignity idkich ia consistent 
with her dependence ; a dignity not of station,, buit 
of feeling; which makss her morally gieatt hot 
practically sulxnrdinate. 

All that the world canofierher is^ infiM^, of litd» 
value. Neither the blaze of rank,, the triumph of 
coquetry, nor the distinction of beauty or feshaoiii 
can really elevate her. They may all impart a mock 
lustre, but confer no true dignity. 

Religion is her only elevating princijdeb It ideft* 
tifies itself with the movements of her heart, and 
with the actions of her life, spiritualizing the one andl 
ennobling the other. Duties, however subordinate^ 
are to die religious woman never degrading ; their 
principle is their apok^y. She does not live amidst 
the clouds, or abandon herself to mystic excitement : 
she is raised above ike sordidness, but not above the 
concema of earth ; above its disquktudes, but not 
above its cares. 

Religion is just what woman needs. Withoat it 

she is ever restless or unhappy, evef wi^dng t^ 6e 

4* 
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relieved from duty or from time. She is either am- 
bitious of display, or greedy of pleasure, or sinks into 
a listless apathy, useless to others, and unworthy of 
herself. But when the light, from heaven shines 
upon her path, it invests every object with a reflected 
radiance. Duties, occupations, nay even trials, are 
seen through a bright medium ; and the sunshine 
which gilds her course on earth is but the dawning 
of a far clearer day. 

And if pain, rather than toil, be her penalty ; if 
an exemption from bodily labor be more than coun- 
terbalanced by bodily weakness, it is piety alone 
which can lighten such a cross. This only can in- 
spire that passive fortitude which, to her, is more 
essential than active strength. And, surely, religion 
never seems more lovely, or is more truly sublime, 
than when she stifles the cry of pain, and wipes the 
drops of anguish from the suflerer's brow ; when she 
imparts a martyr's courage to the gentlest spirit, — 
when she teaches woman in the stillness of a sick 
chamber to bow her head in patient resignation, and 
to endure her trial with Christian fortitude and faith. 

A woman's virtues must be genuine. They are 
to expand, not in the sunshine, but in the shade ; 
and, therefore, they need some vital principle to sup- 
ply the place of foreign excitement. Religion is this 
influence, — this germ of every grace, this sap which 
finds its way through every fibre, and emits the fair- 
est blossoms without the aid of artificial heat. 

The pious woman courts retirement. She seeks 
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not the inertness of quietism, but the cabnness and 
regularity of domestic duty. And though she may 
sometimes be called to less congenial scenes, — and 
she will neither refuse the summons nor show a 
peevish reluctance to obey it, — ^yet her taste is homt^ 
ifst there she feels she is most useful, most happy, 
and has most communion with her God. 

And it is the domesticating tendency of religion 
that especially prepossesses men in its favor, and 
makes them, even if indifferent to it themselves, de« 
sire it, at least, in their nearest female connections. 
They can securely confide in one who is under its 
sober influence, and whose duties and pleasures lie 
within the same sphere. They feel no jealousy of a 
sentiment which, however intense, interferes with no 
legitimate aflection; but which makes a woman 
more tender, more considerate, and more sympathize 
ing, than the most ardent passion of romance would 
do, or the most studied polish of the world. 

But her piety must be .sterling. It must be no 
latent form of a still restless ambition, that has ex- 
changed the glitter of fashion for the tinsel of pro* 
fession, that still finds its pleasure in a crowd, and, 
weary of the turmoil of the world, seeks some new 
and more exciting stimulus. This may indeed pass 
current for piety ; and as it borrows from religion 
its lustre, so does it often recompense it with the 
tarnish of its faults. But that sentiment is ever sus- 

« 

picious that leads woman from home rather than to 
it, that prefera extraneous to domestic duty, that takes 
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hior to tlfte eonversazione mther than to hsi duynbefy 
to^her confidaat rather than to 6od» 

Oa the c<mtnay, what more beautiful picture is 
there than that of iAm religjoua a»d retiinBg womani. 
who is strugglmg; perhaps, with domestic tnal, and 
standing, p^haps, alone in sentimelil and in duty f 
Her path is one ef difficttky,. but she neith^ makes- 
her trkls a theme of gossiping complaints^ nor avails 
herself of the faults of others t& esEcite pity lor heS'^ 
self* And if wanH of congieniialky in those most near 
to her is her sore burden, if even opposition is the 
appointed exercise of her ftdth, dbe neither se^iS^ 
notoriety by the cry of persecution^ nor looks fo the 
applause of others as a compensation for her trials 
at home. 

It is thought very wnmgy mesn by ordinary peat* 
sofis, to carry domestic secrets beyond ourown wallsi 
or to disetfss the faults of our near relations with 
those who are comparatiTely indifierent. How much 
more tender should be the delicacy of s Christian. 
Fo^, if nothing exasperates so much as the suspicion 
of a confidant, surely that impatience is, to say the 
least, most unwise which flies to a stranger for relief^ 
and pours forth on the mrwilling ear what ought to 
be strictly secret. It is a pity, in such a case, that 
decency does not impose reserve; that the com* 
pkdnant does not feel so identified with the ^eiults 
she deplores as to shrink from th^r exposure ; that 
h«r interest and a&ction do not so fiur prerail o<?ef 
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her confiding propensity as to make her keep her 
grievance to herself. 

How much more Christian is the course of un- 
complaining meekness. True, this awakens little 
interest ; it encourages no meddling interference, it 
asks for no human sympathy. Perhaps, even, it 
may be mistaken by some for compliance or com- 
promise. But how great is its reward. 

For if there be a recompense to consistency on 
earth, and a happy moment to the still-struggling 
Christian, it is when piety receives the accomplish- 
ment of its wishes, — when the indulgence that has 
excused faults, the delicacy that has forborne com- 
plaint, and the kindness that has concealed infirmities, 
are at length appreciated; when these reiterated 
acts, which have long been treasured up in grateful 
recollection, are ascribed to their own pure principle ; 
and when this principle is recognised as the one 
only source of virtue and of peace. 

It is then, even in this world, that the secret prayer 
is answered, and the secret tears are wiped away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

QBBISTUNrrT THS SOUSCB OP FSMALB XXCBLLSIVCI* 

It is usml to esthxmte principles by tfaeir apparent 
xesuksi wkicli may be natondly viewed as no unfair 
eriteria. It is, however, a mistake to suppose that 
Aese are the only certain tests ; for in matters which 
mvolve human conduct there is so mnch that impedes 
the genuaae operaitaon of priacipies;, that we may, not 
unfroqueatly, form a totally wrcmg estinate, by 
merely observing the actions of tiiose who profess to 
'^^ he, and eT«n axe, in some measure, under tboir 
mfluence. 

Christianity has ssflfered from this miperficial view. 
The inidel points 1» die divisions, the wars, the 
I persecwticms, ^ot have found their pretext in seo- 

|j^\j tarian zeal ; and argues the fallacy of the. system 
from the consequences he imputes to it. The care- 
less, irreligious person marks with a jealous eye the 
inconsistencies, errors, and mistakes of those whom 
he regards as pre-eminently pious ; and concludes in 
favor of his own mere moral code, because he detects 
. feilures in persons who are actuated by higher 
motives. 
This should, of course, serve as a stimulus to 
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Cliristians, since they are thus regarded aa die 
representatives of their faith » bat, whilst it does 09, 
we must beware of allowing the partial leaaoning, 
which would judge of a system merely by the deporl- 
ment of some who profess to be its disciples. To 
form a correct estimate of the value of our religioQ, 
we must examine its doctrines as well as their oeear 
aional efiects on individual OMiduct ; and not imagine 
ourselves acquainted with its real features from the 
imperfect reflection which a fiiulty mirror may 
{Mresent 

Perhaps there is nothing that aflbrds a more satia* 
&ctory internal evidence of the truth of Christianity 
than the practical tendency of its most important 
doctrines. It is not merely that it contains the most 
perfect moral code that ever was given to man ; it ip 
not merely that its commands apply to every age 
and station, — that die parent and the child, the mas* 
ter and the servant, the husband and the wife, the 
jking and the subject, are told by it bow they may 
best promote each other's happiness and fulfil their 
mutual relations ; nor is it merely that it inculcates 
every grace from the sublimest act of self-denial to 
the minutest attention of courtesy ; but it is because 
its truths involve the virtues which its prec^yla 
enjoio, — and in proportion as the former are received 
the ktter are loved and regarded, — that we zecog* 
nise in it the stamp of Infinite Wisd<mi. And if 
human imperfection never attains \o the stan jbod of 
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divine morality, the fault lies in the disciple, not in 
the doctrine, in the suhject, not in the influence. 

The heart, we all know, is the main-spring of 
conduct; and though, in spiritual ethics, we are 
sometimes reluctant to allow its paramount impor- 
tance, there are none who, in ordinary matters, do 
not assume that outward actions are, for the most 
part, the result of its impulses. In education, espe- 
cially, the slightest experience teaches us that the 
heart of the child is the material, on the right mould- 
ing of which depends, in great measure, the future 
character ; and even those teachers who are unwil- 
ling to avail themselves of Christian motives are not 
the less sensible of the necessity of regulating and 
influencing the feelings. The issuing of mandates 
will do but little, the appeal to reason is not enough ; 
there must be something to warm the infant heart, 
and to inspire it with pure and disinterested motives. 

Christianity is the work of Omniscience. He who 
so orders the machinery of the material creation, 
that that law which maintains the stars in their 
courses regulates the falling of an atom, has displayed 
the same adapting wisdom in his moral government. 
The religion which bears the impress of his authority, 
and of which He is the immediate source, is equally 
univer^ and equally eflUcient in its operation with 
the great principle of the natural world. The individ- 
ual application of Christianity, indeed, to the heart, is, 
in each instance, a special act of the divine will and 
goodness ; but in its nature, in the way in which it 
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finds access, and in its practical tendency, it is soiled^ 
in a peculiar manner, to every rational being. 

And it is t^ which constitutes its value. Whilst 
k operates upon feelings w^ich aire eommon- to ail^ 
ft does so in a manner the best calculated to promote 
die happiness and imprevemeivt of each. It fw 
nishes each with individual consolation,, with mo^vw 
for individual duty; «nd> l^ its influence on th« 
heart, even when the express precept is wanting*, it 
&ects the incEvid^l aedcm. 

It is virell known that women have been overlooked 
m almost every humanly devised system of religion 
and of ethics. The manly virtues found their place 
in the tables of lawgivers, and were diseussed in the 
schools of philosophers ; but the graces winch adorn 
die female character were not thoughit worthy the 
attention of the nobler sex. And, to adduce a stiQ 
more striking instance, the prophet of Mecca, when 
he denied to women a spiritual existence, did but 
prepare them for the moral degradation to which it 
was his policy that they should be perpetually sub* 
jected. 

But it is the glory of Christixnity to- elevate the 
weak ; and to do so" by ennobling lUeir virtues, Baai 
giving them a higher stimulus. Lowlinessj gentle* 
ness, meekness, have an honorable place in the Ghrish 
tian calendar ; and these graces, so ei^ckitly appro^ 
priate to women^ nxe the- peculiar and exeliie.ive 
products of the Christian soil. 

la estimating, then, die value ot religious priadh 
6 D 
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pie to the sex, it is of importance that we should be 
acquainted with its nature; and should thus be 
qualified to judge of its probable operations. The 
mistake of many lies in an erroneous conception of 
what Christianity really is. Some are satisfied with 
a mere profession, others with a party name ; some 
again identify it with a garb, or a phrase, or a cere- 
mony ; and a very numerous class with a partial 
performance . of duty, and a decent observance of 
form. No wonder that these several persons present 
yesults unfavorable to religion ; and that, instead of 
impressing us with the beauty of holiness, they show 
themselves to be, in no degree, superior to others 
who have less pretension. For they misunderstand 
the essence of their religion ; and instead of receiv- 
ing it in its perfect unity and symmetrical propor- 
tion, they mutilate and spoil what is, in its nature, 
incapable of being divided. 

The tendency of Christian doctrine, when, through 
the Divine Spirit, it finds access to the heart, is, to form 
the character of women as well as men according to 
the most perfect model ; and as it operates in the 
one to produce strength, and courage, and true great- 
ness of soul, so does it in the other to infuse those 
lovely and feminine graces which are the true beauty 
of the sex. In its leading doctrines, indeed, one 
almost feels that ^e daughters of Eve are pre- 
eminently regarded ; for its principles are so pecu- 
liarly calculated to afiect the heart of woman, and to 
produce in her what is lovely and of good report, 
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Aat we cannot but recognise in cheir appointmeol 
the same condescending goodness that first pitied 
and blessed the mother of mankind, and raised her 
from the depth of her primeval fall. That temper, 
lor instance, which is the first genuine fruit of di- 
Tine grace, and the immediate consequence of a 
belief in the elements of the Grospel, is the most 
appropriate to female character, and the groundwork 
of female excellence. Nothing surely can tend to 
infuse genuine humility so much as a discovery of 
the secret workings of the human heart, and a com- 
parison of its innate and acquired evil with the perr 
feet purity of the law of God. 
- And what will teach us this but Christianity I 
The reflecting mind, indeed, cannot fail of detecting 
every where in nature something that is wrong. It 
will see vice and misery in the world around ; it 
will inquire their cause, and it will trace their seeds 
even within itself. But will it ever humble itself on 
this account^ — will it ever bend in self-abasement, 
and mourn in the ashes of a sincere repentance ? 
Will it ever even understand what sin is, or feel its 
malignity as an act of rebellion against God, and an 
offence to His holiness ? Will it not, rather, when 
the first sentiment of melancholy at the contem- 
plation of «vil has worn away, congratulate itself 
on its comparative exemption ; and, fox^etting its 
own points of resemblance to what is so mischievous 
and hateful, only pride itself on the difference, of 
which natural disposition, education, or philosophy, 
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mr a iipeedam frontv iemptatiooy may lunne heen "Ati 

How difierent is ibe eflfect vAndi m :Tece|^Mm cf 
CHiristiait doctrine is calculated to prodooe. it is 
mot merely tliat it brings thoughts and actions lo die 
•ne 'anening standafd, «nd shows ihe imperfectiAD 
Hf human attainment^ — ^nor is it m»iely 4diai it dj9- 
flays the universality of ^e«^l principle, and traces 
it to its source ; but it mehs to oontrxtion -u^lst k 
linnibles to abasement, and inlftises tibat lowly bul 
tsonfiding spirit which weeps for its own unwortbi- 
tteas, and feposes in the inexcy of Heaven. 

And what must be the tendency of «uch a prind* 
t>Ic ? Not surely to ^cite spiritual pride ; to vender 
ib possessor «€^lf-8atiefied,OT assuming;; to diaquaiffif 
firom duty, or to elevate lo fanatical -excitement. Now 
''Wben sudh efiects aire seen, ^y are net<diargeablB 
tmvtrue religion, tfhey are nottho'restth'of etvangelictd 
-Soctrine ; ^ey are melancholy instances of the power 
<clf ^at evil one, whose most dangerous form is Ihol 
tif an angel of Kght, and who spreads ^s most fatal 
lures nearest the narrow path that leads to the eter- 
tial city. 

Of such let Christians, and especially Ohristiaa 
women, beware. It becomes the discledmers of 
merit in die sight of God to let iheir liumili^, like 
their other graces, shine before men. And it can- 
not be diat diose who in their eham/ber smite upon 
their lireasts, and mise the cry for mercy, and oon- 
iess themselves the least of God's saints, and the 
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loWQSt oiyUfi servants, should tv^ £ram thidur kpe^ 
with an unhiunUed spirit, and display, tp their 
$»UQW-crea(ui<^ aiid fellowrChristiaQs, conduct .that 
discoviei:? mpre.pf vanity ai^d e^lusiveni^^ Uu^ pC 
xaoekno^s and charity. AtlesM9t,in prpportiqu i^i 
ifiva^t^ so opposite \o Christi^ity are indulged* 
the heart is yet UASjBiQcUfied, or tb^ tempter pipe v^ifas 
4)r the old leaven predoniinates. 

None are more prone to detect fi yir^ni of humility 
in social relations, th/m those who ^e themsebr^ 
deficient in genuine humility, as it regards their 
spiritual concerns. It is not unfrequept for piQirsoqS) 
naturally ami^hle, to mistake their axpi^hility for a 
Christian attainment ; and to be. so satisfi^ with tl^ 
composure of their tempers, and the4ec$i^t and even 
tenor of their lives, as to be almost ignpmnt of thp 
•wrong bias whi<^ they have inherited, and insensible 
•to the moral taint which they have contracted* 
Self-examination is, with them, jan ej^ercise littK 

4 

thought of, and still less understood ; and the coi)* 
^fession of sinfulness, periodically in their nvoutb3) 
<has become so habitual, that it conveys.no precuns 
meaning as it passes through their lips. 

There is, nevertheless, sometimes much to love, 
and even to respect, in persons of this class; .aii4 
those who are better instructed shoujkl,. at least, ti:es9ti 
.them with tenderness, and should, ^specially, rJIk^- 
ware of giving them offenqe ; and, whilst jftiey en* 
deavor to rouse them from their mdi^renqe, f^ 
enlighten their consciences, and .convince ^e^i .^f 
5* 
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iheir deficiencies^ they may not think scorn to leom 
from their quiei and amiable deportment. 

Every doctrine of Scripture has its corresponding 
precept; and as.,humility is the fruit of a belief in 
divine truth, so is it especially enjoined by the high* 
est authority* And there is no more beautiful illus- 
tration of true principle than the humble follower of 
the Redeemer, — the female disciple, — ^who, exem* 
plary in duty, and unwearied in religious service, is 
yet as remarkable for gentleness and lowliness 
towards her feUow-creatures, as she is for piety 
towards her God. 

Still, if there be one feature more remarkable than 
another in the Christian scheme, and that bears more 
strikingly the impress of Deity, it is the appeal that 
is made to us in the appointed method ^f salvation, 
and the directly practical tendency of the charac- 
teristic tenet of our faith : for if any thing can im- 
press the heart, and win on its affections, it is the 
revelation made to us in the Gospel, and the ofier 
of pardon and peace through the vicarious sacrifice 
of the Son of God. There may be indeed much to 
impress us with the divine beneficence in the mate- 
rial world, — ^the hourly preservation of life and health 
is an individual mercy ; the mother cannot* look 
upon the group around her, happy in their young 
existence, without having cause to recognise the 
superintending providence of Gx>d ; but what would 
all this be, were there a veil thrown over the future, 
or a doubt as to our eternal resting:place ? 
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But, thanks be to God, it is not so ; and Chris* 
tianity, in assuring us of our future destiny, furnishes 
us with a motive for gratitude and exertion* far more 
powerful, and more constraining, than human imagi- 
nation could conceive. Heaven is purchased at a 
price which none can believe without rendering to 
Him who gave it the homage of their hearts. The 
female Christian, especially, will not forget the share 
her sex has had both in the fall and restoration of 
the human race; and, consequently, the peculiar 
claims which the Author of her redemption has on 
her love and service. And, if it is the characteristic 
of woman to be accessible to kindness, and to yield 
to the impulses of tender feeling ; how can she with- 
hold her afifections where the demand for them is so 
paramount, and where they may be so safely and .so 
properly rendered ? To her the gates of the second 
Eden are still thrown open, — to her was given, even 
at the foot of the tree of her apostasy, the promise 
of gratuitous admission to the tree of life ; how 
anxious then should she be to prove herself not un- 
worthy of the mercy she has received ! 

There is no sentiment more appropriate to her 
than the dependence which a belief in this revela- 
tion of divine goodness affords. Self-righteousness 
and arrogance are excluded by the Christian scheme ; 
and in their place are filial confidence, and humble 
yet rejoicing hope. And these are the tempers 
which sit so engagingly on the female sex, and ac- 
cord so sweetly with their character. Nothing is so 
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cold an4 jieartle^s as the system whiali b^ilfU on 
Jum^in moritat^-^otbii^g jsp uubecpming in wcqni^ 
«B n proii4 reliance on lier own sufficiency and 9^* 
juinments. Gbij^^ti^ty inakes .her just wjiat .^l^e 
should be ; and is Uie source of :t)xat humble, happy 
:4i8positioa. ^U<^ tenders her amiable mi obligi^ 
towards.otb<^r9y^^Kl cQ^te^l^4» whatever be her pQi* 
.tionhere. 

And by impressing h^r with a sense of what jsh^ 
•Owes to infinite boun^, it expands her heart tow^d^ 
jdl who, with h^^are recipients of the same, graqe* 
Christian charity may well maintain its place j^ 
the first oT virtues. Unknown as it was to .the 
heathen world, unknown as it now is to 4ny but 
believers, its fruits are so £ur that they cannot iail 
of exciting the admiration of even those who do not 
understand its principle. It is the expansion of the 
divine benevolence, — the reflection of that love th^t 
•saved mankind. Pity that any who call themselv^;^ 
•Christians, still greater pity that any who believp 
.the doctrines and respect the precepts of the Gospel, 
should be d^cient in this pre-eminent grace. 

'Y^t, with regard to men, allowance may be ^aaade 
for peculiar trial or circumstance; ibr. provocation, 
for the heat of debate, or the. excitement of contro- 
•versy. Christian women have no such excuse. 
And, surely, if they h^ve truly imbibed the princi- 
ples of their faith, they will not suffer th^ lesser 
. disti^rb^ces to excite in them tem^rs equally un- 
irertlvy their sex «jQd their profession. Nor mfl 
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they eocpose themselvee to ^emptatiea, %y ^itenng 
uncalled upon dangerous groinid ^— 4hey 'witl aflroid, 
ivben they can, religious as well as trtiier dispute ; 
and wfulst they gtnndyvnUtk humxlityi^ie divine word, 
and receive with implicit (aith what is there r^ 
lieakd, they will recommend its dodnnos as much 
\fy tbeir example as l^ their gentle aed persuasiips 
influence ; for in their condtiot they will showmnok 
«f that tiharity which suffereth 'kng «nd is kind. It 
IS astonishing what a woman ^may often efiect by 
IMiearance and hy tenderness. In damestic life, for 
instance, what «o likely to disarm prejudioe, or to 
iecall affection, or to calm an irritable temper, as, 
not merely patience xmder vexations, but the «oft 
and soothing expiesnonef genuine kindiiess? Penu 
iiaps there is no situation •of ^fxesAer difficuhy or 
delicacy than that of a woman associated witii one 
whose disposition and habits are ill-assorted widk 
lier own. Yet, eyen here, a Christian need not 
despair. There is, of course, «indi of judgment 
and tenderness required ; but her religion may teack 
lier both. It will teach her to We as well as to 
endure ; and, by supplying her with a moti:re for her 
exertions, will render her more unwearied m her 
efforts to please. 

•It is scarcely possible to suggest a precise hue m 
such a case; but this, however, naary safefly he 
affirmed, that there is tio guide like letigion. 8iit 
then it must be a pnnciple active and efficient, and 
m daily operation, f^ere most lie t» i^nkkig 
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from those acts of domestic self-denial, which are 
the more rare and the more difficult, hecause they 
attract little notice. Neither must there be a neg- 
lect of minute duties, of slight courtesies, of trifling 
concessions. 

And, especially, there must be respect. This is 
a duty congenial with the whole spirit of the Gos- 
pel, and expressly enjoined on female Christians. 
Tet we have to lament its deficiency, sometimes, 
even in good women ; and this is, perhaps, one rea- 
son why they are less appreciated at home than 
elsewhere. Respect, like all other duties, must be 
habitual; it must not merely be kept for public 
exhibition ; though in society, of course, deference 
is indispensable ; but it must be maintained in the 
privacy of the married hearth, and in the familiarities 
of confidential intercourse. There are a thousand 
little instances in which respect may be shown, — 
in attentiveness, in consideration, in a readiness to 
hear and to be taught. Suppose a woman to be 
superior, and suppose her to have both intellectual 
endowment and religious excellence ; suppose her, 
too, to have reason to complain of indifierence or 
neglect : yet surely there is some point in which she 
might learn from her husband; some quality or 
endowment for which she might respect him ; some 
particular in which she might defer to his judgment, 
and acquiesce in his opinions. Why should she be 
always on the defensive? — ^why seem to imagine 
that he must be always wrong? Would it not be 
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better to seek to discover subjects of union rather 
than of difference ? for, in doing so, as she would be 
acting from the highest principle, and discharging 
the first of social duties, she might expect a blessing. 

There is one question of peculiar nicety by which 
a tender conscience may be harassed. It arises from 
the apparent interference of religious and conjugal 
duty. Where, of course, there is an actual inter- 
ference the latter must give way. But the case is 
often dubious, and rendered more so by inclination 
being sometimes mistaken for conscience, or by 
motives of a very mixed nature being associated with 
the simple desire of serving God. 

It should always be the first inquiry, whether a 
little more effort, a little more self-denial, a little 
more anxiety to fulfil the one obligation without 
leaving the other undone, would not smooth the 
way; whether, for instance, the hour of privacy 
might not be secured without interfering with that 
of domestic enjoyment, and the ordinance observed 
without the neglect of family attentions* 

But in all these minutise, it is love. Christian love 
only, that can solve the question, and assign the 
right line of conduct ; and the more we are influ- 
enced by it, the less shall we be perplexed by 
scrupulosity. It will infuse, too, a spirit and a life 
into our duties. In all social relations every thing 
is spoilt by an appearance of effort. The parent 
receives no pleasure from the obedience of a child* 
if jt be the service of constraint; the husband is 
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indiffisTeBt to all the atteatiom i>f a wife^ilthej am 
mtkd and oompulsofy. Where the heart is lequixedy 
nothing earn repay hr. itr absence ; and a aensitnns 
mind is paizted. rather ^an pleased hjr at trftute ttmm 
wkicfar the choieeat ingtedient is wanting. 

Gn the contrary, Christiait lore, as it ascendafiffst 
tfci: il8 fountranv ia candaeted from thenca, is da& 
proportion, into every legitimate earthly chaimelL 
See in the good daughter, listening ^ her parents^ 
ooanwela, vahtung their instmetioas, seeking their 
aociety, ministeiing to their comlisft,. and,, lastly, 
flMothng thdr kodSnaities,^ aad dosing their eyes^ 
the earliest exemplifieation of Christian social love«r 
See httf again in after Bfe, hlessing asid leing blest, 
the friend of her husband, the joy of hae hornet 
liut messenger of good to aQ ivho feel heri^feet and 
gentle in^nenee. See her in her &raily ; the ten^ 
der nnrse, the patient instmetress, the sympathizing 
w^d forgiving counsellor, receiving back from bee 
dildyen the recompense of her own filial a&ction. 

Nor, in such a person, is the development of tba 
pdflciple confined to her own home. As a friend 
lAe is kind, while fiiithfiil, constant, and yet impair 
tial. Without indulging m romantic fondnesses, 
which are f^ten ae fiddie as they are excessive, sba 
has a he«rt to bestow on those who are wordiy of k» 
and she is ready to reciprocate their a&etion. She 
ean appreciate, toov true exeeUeoee, wherever she 
meets with it, and does not dlew prejudice or party 
fiieliag to interfere with her estimate of woctk Far 
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18 it from her to indulge in harshness of expression, 
still &rther to offer the challenge and provoke the 
attack ; she is a " meek daughter in the family of 
Christ ;" — all her words are gentle, all her tone is 
feminine ; and whether she relieve distress, or com- 
municate ipstruction, or render a slight courtesy, 
she evinces the same warm and sympathizing heart, 
the same tender and graceful hand. 

There is yet one feature of religion which involves 
female excellence, and which is essential to th<) 
mpral proficiency of the sex. Christian holiness, 
the effect of spiritual influence on the heart, as it is 
the root of all virtue, so is it the only principle which 
imparts unity and consistency to the character. It 
is the seed sown hy the divine hand, and watered 
from above, which proves its celestial origin by the 
fruit it bears. 

We look in vain for real and persevering good- 
ness from any other source. There may be a kind 
disposition, a happy temper, a liberal, open hand; 
there may be a burst of feeling, or a sudden impulse 
to what is noble and disinterested ; or, what is still 
more frequent, a thirst for human applause, which 
may induce extraordinary effort But where is the 
steady course of virtuous self-denial, pursued alike 
in public and in private, amid disappointment and 
success ; except it be the result of Christian motive, 
and of that heaven-bom principle, the end of which 
is conformity to Him whom it acknowledges as its 
Author ? 

6 
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it is Jnst diis ohiform excellence which we require 
In woman. In men, it is, of conrse, no less \raiuable ; 
bdt still, as their virtiies are for the most part more 
important^ and mote prominent, we are disposed to 
make greater allowance for their faults. They hare 
their redeeming pdints, and, on this account, we 
^xense somie Uemishes. But In woman we expect 
proportion. Beauty is her attribute, that moral and 
inienial gnce. Which, hyits genuine and finished 
toreliheto) Wins upon the heart. . And this cannot 
be without consistency. It is in vain that there is 
the occasional ▼irtai^, the partial observance of what 
is right ; it 19 in vaiti that the tear of sympathy is 
k>metimes seen to flow, and the purse to open at the 
ball of benetoleace ; it is in Tain even that there is 
It painful and laborious effort in the discharge of 
some duties, or an apparent zeal in the one good 
cause ; unless there is a tone of excellence pervading 
the character, and evincing its daily fruits in domes- 
tic and social Ufe, we are struck by the deficiency, 
and are mote inclined to find fi&ult with it than to 
admire the incidental virtue. 

The pr6fici<ency, hbwever, of which We have been 
iq[>eaking, is not of sudden or of easy attainment. 
Amid the trials and temptations which assail us 
bere, how highly blessed are they who are enabled, 
through divine grace, to persevere in the right path 
i^thout retrogreission. But, in the appointed means 
of spiritual improvement, the female Christian will 
seek renewal of her strength, and, setting before her 
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her high exemplar, will not he satisfied without an 
approach to it. It is this which will stimulate her 
to duty, purity her wishes, and exalt her hopes ; 
and whilst it is to her ^ motive for daily progress, it 
will also act as a rememhrancer that her recompense 
is above, and cjnsists in a full and entire assimila- 
tion to that pefiect model, to which she is now fieiintly 
and feebly approximating. She will pursue hes 
course, it may be, through discouragement and 
difficulty ; but she will be cheered by the ]MrospeGlf 
that is before her ; and her latest thought will be, aa 
anticipation of that entire union to divine excelljenct, 
for which she is educating here. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SCKIPTURK ILLXrSTBATIVE OF FEMALE CHABACTEE. 

Bbsh^s the blessing which Christianity is to us as 
a motiye for our moral improvement, it is also most 
Taloable as a rule of conduct. We are not left 
merely to the influence of its principles on the heart ; 
the efiect which they ought to have is specified, and 
we are thus furnished with, a test, by which we may 
judge how far we are really afiected by them, and 
also with directions to assist us in their practical 
result. 

These directions, no less than the doctrines with 
which they are so nearly allied, have the divine 
sanction; and attest, like them, the wisdom and 
goodness of their Author. They are given in a 
way the best calculated to interest and influence, 
and are of as universal an application as the princi- 
ples from which they spring. 

The manner in which woman is noticed in the 
practical p&rts of Scripture accords with the place 
she is allowed to hold in the Christian economy* 
The precepts which are to regulate female conduct 
are equally precise with those which a]^ly to the 
other sex, and the examples equally instructive. 

We cannot, indeed, but be peculiarly struck with 
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die natural and appropriate, as well as beautifuli 
delineation of female character in Scripture. No 
point is overcharged, no virtue exaggerated. The 
portrait is the more affecting because it is so like* 
It is the gentle, tender, and feeling woman whom we 
meet with in real life; and though the sublime 
mtuations in which she is placed, as well as the lan- 
guage and imagery of Scripture, invest the heroine 
of the Bible with a peculiar chann, she is not so 
hig^y raised above ordinary circumstances as not to 
provoke our sympathy and invite our imitation. 

On this account the illustrations of the sacred vol* 
tune are of the highest value. The female Chris- 
tian who is familiar with them needs few other 
models. Besides the chasteness and simplicity 
which characterize these examples, there is a detail 
about them which is not only graphically true, but 
practically instructive. It is not merely by their 
prophetic visions, or inspired songs, that we are 
made acquainted with the female worthies of the 
ancient church; we converse with them in their 
homes ; we see them in the discharge of family and 
social functions ; and we find, in general, that those 
who were the most highly honored by divine favor 
were the most blameless and amiable, according to 
our ideas of female excellence. 

The Bible might, therefore, be recommendedi 
were it only for its moral illustrations ; and those 
who think liglitly of its mysteries are often not with- 
out appreciation of its value in this point of vieW:. 

6» E 
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But mat3adon, whilst it robs the Christian system 
«f its beauty, spoils its efiect There is no. panl 
fttdependeat of another ; take it in its pevfect gndat 
Ikm, the harmony is comjdete ; but the abstuactioQ 
of a single principle cannot be without prejudice to 
ll» whole. 

On the contrary, diose who veceive the truths of 
Sbri^ture on the sanction of their Aulhorj and, theze- 
fere^ give due weig^ to» every part, are enaUed to 
odmil« their aggregate completen^s, as Well* as theis 
individual'^perfection. The female bdiever, £» in-* 
stuice^ whilst she acknowledges with gratitude the 
inleiest she has in the doctrines of the- Gospel, is 
BO less affected by the regard paid to her sex in the 
St^riptore development of ihetr character. With 
vegavd to the latter, ei^^ialiy, i^ cannot but feel it 
ta be a peculiar mark of condescension that there 
ritould be such minute and instructive notices ; and 
diat, by the setting forth of examples in various 
circumstances, and in the difl^rent ranks of life, she 
should be left at no loss as to the application of the 
divine precepts. 

Nor can she help remarking^ the impartiality and 
the truth of scriptural illustrations. Woman is de^ 
scribed with the virtues and the fttalts peculiar to 
her sex ; and whilst we admire her enthusiasm, her 
tenderness, and her devotion, whilst we see of how 
ranch she is capable, how greatljl^ she has been 
honored, and for what she has' lottt destined, we 
are not allowed to be blind to h^ weaknesses. 
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It is thus that so much may be learnt from the 
study of the Scriptures. Not only is the Bible in 
this way infinitely superior to all fictitious narra- 
tire, but few histories contain such accurate and* 
ihipartial delineations. The Bible tells us what 
woman has been, what she may be, and what she 
ui. And if she would be guided in the path of duty, 
if she would know her dietngers, her temptations, 
and her foibles, if she would be made acquainted 
with her own heart, she will read and meditate upon 
the inspired volume, and will study there wiiat is- 
80 accurately described, either as encouragement or 
as warning. 

The earliest example recorded is eminently 
illustrative of female character. The mother of 
mankind was truly the representative of her sex. 
She fell because she was over-confident in berselfi 
and because she was prevailed on to desire what 
was prohibited. And if this conveys a salutary cau- 
tion to her female descendants, and a caution of 
which they stand too frequently in need, how sweet 
a lesson may they learn from her lowly penitence,, 
her humble yet rejoicing hope. She fell; but in 
the depth of her abasement she caught the bright- 
ness of the promise, and saw, in the east, the dawn 
of the Sun of Righteousness rising on her benighted 
children with hea ling in his wings. Long and 
patiently did jfiewlt^ his coming ; and, though her 
first-bom hows Mide^n worse than disappointment, 
though it wa^^MNBulot to experience the bitterest of 
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maternal griefs, and to lose two children through the 
crime of one, still she persevered in believing ; and 
when called again to the solicitudes and duties of a 
mother, recognised in her ofl&pring a pledge of the di- 
vine truth. She died in hope, and her expectation 
was inherited by her descendants. It was the pecu- 
liar privilege of the daughters of the chosen seed ; it 
inspired the song of the prophetess, and nerved the 
arm of the female warrior, and gave to the peaceful 
mother of Israel higher thoughts and nobler anticipa- 
tions than could have been enjoyed by any less 
privileged matron. And it continued to cheer the 
female believers of the ancient church, until faith 
was lost in fulfilment, and the salutation of the 
angel announced the completion of the promise, as 
he greeted the virgin of the house of David the 
mother of Emanuel. 

A hope so heavenly and so pure is peculiarly 
appropriate to woman. Nothing is more delightful 
in her than a disposition to anticipate good. Women 
have their share in the trials of life, and they have, 
perhaps, less strength than the other sex to encounter 
them ; but to hope is their privilege and their dis- 
tinction ; and often does this bear them up, and help 
them even to bear up others, when minds of greater 
firmness, but less buoyancy, fail. The captive 
daughter of Judah felt her fetters lightened when 
she thought of Him who was t^.j ij^jJier deliverer, 
and whose glory it should be^ ]^ald\iptivity cap- 
tive. And Christian hope is^fojtfbe sentiment 
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modified and matured. It is less imaginative, bat 
more spiritual ; less exclusive, but more amiable ; 
it has less of rapture, perhaps, but it has stronger 
assurance. It is the light which guides the female 
pilgrim through the path of life, the evening star, 
** serenely brilliant," that sheds its hallowed lustre 
on her bed of death. 

With equal truth the Bible portmys othei graces 
of female character. How pathetically, for instance, 
is that sensibility depicted which gives to woman 
so much softness and grace ; which is in her the 
impulse to a^ thousand disinterested actions ; which 
leads her to* cling, like Ruth to Naomi, to those 
whom she lo^es, or to watch, like Rizpah, the objects 
of her solicimde, or to make, like the widow of Za- 
rephath, an^ sacrifice of self, to minister to those 
who have ^ claim upon her service. 

And ho^ marked is the difference in the delinea* 
tion of this virtue between the mere afiecter of senti- 
ment and the woman of real feeling ! This distinc- 
tion is strjLkingly exemplified in the two daughters 
of the wiaowed Mara. Orpah sheds the most tears, 
Orpah is the* most loud in protestation, Orpah even 
sets out on her pilgrimage, and turns her face to- 
wards Canaan, but Orpah lifts up her voice, and 
bids adieu ; Ruth is silent, and goes on. 

The character of Orpah is true to life, and afibids 
a salutary warning. No less genuine is that of 
Ruth, and she fiuniihes a sweet exemplification of 
filial piety and devotedness. She is one of thoqe 
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gi^tlfiy afleptiooate, confiding creatures, who, though 
ibey make no noise in the world, are capable of 
{[xeat efforts. She is one of those whom, following 
their ^uie^ and unassuming co\ir8e, God delighteth 
to honor. She, like Hannah, reposed all her cares 
ia the bosoo^ of her Qod ; and He heard and reliev'- 
ed her. 

The t^Qyiemess of female piety is every where 
liffecUpQat^y exhibited in the holy women in the 
Pible. How diflEerent is their devotion from the 
ippaaginative mysticism of the enthudast. It is, in- 
deed, glowiiiig and a^tionate ; but it jis calm and 
feverential. We see Mary, gazing oA her Divine 
Jdaster, listeiiing to every word that feU) from his lips, 
pouring hor jcostly ointment on his head, watching 
l^ i^ agony, prostrating herself in almost speech- 
less joy before his risen form ; but all t^ese actions, 
whilst they denote the tenderness of the|!nend, mark 
4)80 the respect of the disciple. And IVlartha, too, 
though @ho> on one occasion, mistook the way to 
pay honor to hhai, whose droughts were not of this 
ili^rld I what cw;^ be more affectionate than her greet- 
ing at the tomb of Lazarus ? And what more bles- 
sed th^u tho memorial of each, " now Jesus Ipved 
JlCartha* <^d ber sister, and Lazarus ?" 

The piety of th^e holy women was of a subdued 
Md phast^ned character ; and whilst it chained their 
liearts to the oliject of their affectjimis, it never suf- 
fered theoi to forget their horaagm Apd their lan- 
guage, 13ce their sentiment, w«a ijnaX adoration. 
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They indulged in no undue familiarity, they did not 
i&dopt the language of earthly passion ; but, whilst 
they consecrated to Christ their choicest afiections, 
their manner of addressing him Was such as became 
dependent creatures. They reverenced and woi^ 
shipped as well as loved. And they persevered in 
their attachment to the end ; for they were the latest 
to^nger at the cross ; they received his dying words ; 
and though they understood not yet the mystery ci a 
crucified Messiah, they paid the last tribute of rs- 
epect to Jesus of Nazareth. 

Their spirit descended on their sisters in the 
Christian church. It was this that warmed their 
hearts, and prompted their kindness to the members 
of Christ's body. It was this that characterized the 
benevolent and painstaking Dorcas, and the atten- 
tive and devout Lydia; that induced Priscilla to 
" hazard her life '' for the apostle of the Gentiles, and 
Phoebe to succor him in his necessity; and that 
obtained for the '* beloved Persis,'' and for the little 
band of Roman disciples, the honorable commenda- 
tion, that they " labored much in the Lord." Theirs 
was not a mere holiday profession, or a transient 
emotion ; it was not a tribute to the eloquence of 
Paul, the earnestness of Peter, or the sweetness of 
John ; it was a principle that triumphed over weak^ 
ness, and bestowed a supernatural courage; that 
enabled the tender and delicate woman to meet even 
the severest trial, and to stretch foiih her hand for 
the martyr's crown. 
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And we may remark the same feeling in the de> 
Toat women of an earlier age. For it was this 
which encouraged Esther to dare the frown of her 
sovereign, and emboldened Rahab to risk her safety 
for the messengers of God. It is religion, indeed, 
which inspires true courage, and precisely that quiet 
and enduring courage which is essential to female 
greatness. Women are not called on now to assume, 
like Deborah, the sword of the warrior ; but they are 
called on to compete with trials which require equal 
strength of mind. And it is the same principle 
which must bear them through, the principle of 
heavenly love, the habitual preference of things di- 
vine to things earthly, the unostentatious disinterest- 
edness, which is ever ready to seek the good and 
happiness of others at the expense of selfish enjoy- 
ment. And what a peculiarly amiable feature is 
this in the character of woman. It is frequently her 
duty to yield her own wishes. Domestic peace may 
require it ; and, at any rate, she should always culti- 
vate the spirit of self-denial ; and by doing so in 
lesser matters, she will be preparing herself, in the 
best way, for greater efibrts. 

Again, what grace do we admire more than deli- 
cacy in womauj that delicacy which knows how to 
render even a kindness more acceptable ; and which, 
by studying the tastes and habits of others, can adapt 
and time its attentions ? And where can we find a 
miore pleasing specimen of this than in the conduct 
of the Shunammite ? What can be more ^ppio- 
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priately considerate than her .provision for Elisha f 
Where is there a hetter example for a Christian 
matron ? The j)rophet might not find the table of 
the great man at Shunem at all times a congenial 
resting-place. It was not for one who was mourning 
oyer the desolations of his country, and, like his mas- 
ter Elijah, very jealous for the Lord of Hosts, to hear 
the voice of singing men and singing women, or to 
he frequently a guest at the festive beard. His pious 
hostess felt thisj and therefore provided him a suita- 
ble asylum. She built for him a secluded chamber; 
she furnished it with a table and a cushion, that the 
holy man might be tempted to tufn aside, and blest 
the house that had provided him so kind a shelter. 
We should expect to find, in such a woman, the 
resignation that would say, under all the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, " It is well."^ 

These and similar illustrations are the best com- 
ment on the divine doctrines and precepts. It is 
thus that Scripture is its own interpreter, and that 
one part is explanatory and corrobomtive of another. 
It is thus, too, that its study amply repays us ; for the 
Bible is a rich and inexhaustible mine, from which 
we may, each of us, draw precious ore, to apply to 
our individual use. 

There are other instances less pleasing, though, 
perhaps, little less instructive, which show the darker 
side of female character, and mark the incoBsistencies 
and sins into which even the favored of Heaven 
were occasionally betrayed. The propensity, for 

7 
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example, to compass by stratagem what may not be 
pbtaioed by more direct means, is noted in some 
who ought to have been superior to such artifice. 
The history of Rebecca is a painful illustration oi 
this ufihaj^y failing. We sympathize in her ma- 
ternal solicitude ; we cannot wonder-at her preferring 
the gentle and amiable Jacob to his rude and grace- 
tees broths : but when we see her busied in prepar- 
ing the mock venison, in decking out her favorite 
in rough disguise, and thus seeking to cheat the dim 
vision of the declining paUiarch ; we cannot but feel 
that she is acting, towards Jacob, the part of the 
temptress, and herself furnishing one of the first 
sad exemplifications of the &tal sophism, '* doing 
evil that good may come." Her punishment implies 
die censure passed upon her &ult. We infer how 
displeasing it was to God from the punishment he 
infiicted. She saw her son no more. 

Again, we notice the same failing in the women 
of Pekoah ; in Michal, though the preservation of 
David was her 0po\ogj ; and in Jael, though she 
was the commissioned instrument of God. But do 
we not learn from even these examples to appreciate 
the opposite virtue, the simplicity that knows no 
guile? 

In like manner, the few instances recorded of fe* 
male crime are calculated to impress us with a sense 
of its exceeding deformity. There is nothing so 
repugnant to our feelings as an impious or a wicked 
woman ; and there is no better guard against sin 
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than a faithful portraiture of what it is. The ambi* 
tious Athaliah ; the persecuting Jezebel ; the cruel 
Herodias, and her syren daughter ; are melancholy 
exemplifications, and stand forth in the sacred page 
in sad pre-eminence of guilt. We learn from each 
of these to what excesses pride» or revenge, or irre- 
ligion, or even vanity, may lead ; and such instances 
are remembered as evidences of the moral plague, 
and as the work of him who was a murderer from 
the beginning. They are fearful warnings ; but let 
none who inherit our fallen nature say that they 
are needless.. The same passions exist, in embryo» 
in every heart, and need only liberty and provocative. 
The mild, and amiable, and gentle woman may bless 
God for his restraining grace ; and the better she 
becomes acquainted with herself, the more apt will 
she be to commiserate those who have given way to 
evil. 

It is a gratifying reflection, that in the illustrations 
of Scripture there is a considerable preponderance 
in favor of female worth ; and tiu/t' there are very 
many examples from the contemplation of which we 
may receive pleasure as well as instruction. We 
dwell with delight on the simplicity, the gentleness^ 
the goodness, and the humility of those whose names 
are written in the book of life ; and whilst we take 
them for our models, rejoice to find that they are 
adapted to our imitation. 

In the study of these good women, there is nothing 
that strikes us as more remarkable than their strictly 
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feminine deportment. From the wife of Abraham 
to the wife of Aquilla, there was none who forgot 
her subordinate station, or who wished to diverge 
fipom it. We hear of the holy mothers of old, who 
adorned themselves with meekness, — of their faith, 
their piety, their self-denial, their patience ; but we 
hear of no unbecoming intrusion on their part, no 
murmuring against appointments, no contempt or 
censure of authorized teachers. On the contrary, we 
only notice in them a respectful and grateful submis* 
sion to instruction, and a zealous fulfilment of pre* 
scribed duty. They were well reported of for good 
works, they ministered to the saints, they relieved 
the afflicted ; but they interfered in no sacred office, 
and ''they were not permitted to speak in the 
churches." 

One instance only is mentioned, and that even of 
an inspired woman, who presumed on her own attain- 
ments and dared to impugn the meek ministers of 
God. And surely the reproof passed on her may 
afibrd a salutary admonition to all who, in every age, 
may be infected with her temper, and who, without 
her gifts, may have all her impatience of control. 
Miriam bewailed her fault, and humbled herself be 
fore God and man. And we may rest assured that 
subordination is a Christian as well as feminine duty ; 
and that nothing is less pleasing to the Almighty 
than a contumacious or an aspiring spirit. 

In fine, the illustrations of female character in 
Scripture are equally encouraging and instructive. 
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The attentive hearer of Ood's word, the pious 
mother, the Christian mistress of a household, the 
reliever of the necessitous, the visiter of the sick, are 
all had in honorable remembrance. Their good 
deeds are thought worthier of being recorded than 
more brilliant exploits; and they afford both a 
stimulus and a pattern to all who wish to resemble 
them. 

7* 
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The promotion of religious feeling is one of the 
greatest blessings of female influence. Yet the more 
qualified women are to adorn and recommend piety, 
the more important is it that they should not mistake 
or misapply their power. They may be really use- 
ful, they may, by their gentle persuasion, enforce 
truth, they may cause religion to be loved for their 
sake ; how necessary, then, is it that they should 
study the means by which they may be the honored 
instruments of doing so much good. How unhappy 
that they should ever mistake their line, bring a 
prejudice on their profession, and mar their own 
acceptance. 

Religion is peculiarly their province ; and never 
is Aeir influence so well employed as in recommend- 
ing it. Never is woman so truly delightful as when 
she is the advocate for piety ; and when, by a con- 
sistent and holy conversation, she exemplifies the 
principles which she wishes to enforce. 

Her influence, indeed, is chiefly in example. This 
is her best persuasive. By witnessing the eflects of 
religion in her, men learn to appreciate its value. 
If it makes her more domestic, more self-denying^. 
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more kind, more contented, and more agreeaUe, 
they will, at least, respect it. 

Experience proves the efficacy of thissflent appeal. 
How often has it prevailed when a more direct one 
has been unsuccessfiil. And it is pecttliarly appro* 
priate to womcui. None can find fault with her for 
consistency ©r virtue. None can blame her because 
«he is more meek, more forgiving, more benevolent, 
more courteous, than others who are less religious 
On the contrary, these graces secuire to her an into 
enee, and often pave the way for the reception of 
her opinions. If, in the early dawn of Christiaii 
light, woman was often honored as its harbinger ; if, 
even in the imperial palace, the apostle found in her 
no feeble advocate ; and, at the semi^arbarous court, 
the missionary hailed her as his kind and fostering 
friend, — was it not by her personal character that she 
mainly recommended truth, and advocated the doc- 
trines she had herself learnt to prize ? 

And so it is now. Women may often outlive 
prejudice. They may be so exemplary in their dis^ 
charge of social duty, so pious towards their parents, 
so affectionate to their husbands, so devoted to their 
children ; they may so grace and enliven the family 
circle ; that their religion, which at first mig^t hav9 
been considered their only defect, is at length valued, 
and, perhaps, even adopted^ Many a pious son hat 
recorded his debt of gratitude to a Christian moth^, 
many a Christian mother has sown, like Monaca,^ 

* The mother of St. Augastin. 
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the seed in sorrow, and, like Monaca too, has had 
reason to rejoice when it has returned seven-fold 
into her bosom. 

And the influence of a religious woman may 
extend far beyond her own home. She may be the 
Priscilla, or the Lydia, or the Dorcas, of a village ; 
sympathizing with the necessities of the poor, deny- 
ing herself to relieve them ; and availing herself of • 
the access thus obtained to their affections, to lead 
them to the one only source of consolation. 

Such a one must be loved. She has a witness 
m the hearts of those around her, and they cannot 
but appreciate principles which produce such results. 

Nor are there occasions wanting for more direct 
mfluence. An humble-minded Christian will not 
intrude her sentiments, or interfere officiously ; but 
she will feel it her duty to do what she can : and a 
word spoken in season is seldom without effect 
There have been instances when the gentle rebuke 
pf female piety has availed to silence the scoffer, or 
put the infidel to blush ; when the kind and faithful 
admonition of female friendship has stopped the 
young in their career of folly ; and when the cheer- 
ing voice of woman has soothed the suffering and 
fortified the fainting Christian. And it is the duty 
of every woman to bring all her influence to bear 
upon the side of piety, and to be herself the personifi- 
cafion of Christian grace ; to identify her interests 
with those of religion, and to prove, by the consis- 
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tency of her own conduct, that she is in earnest in 
all that she endeavors to enforce. 

Women have many opportunities of doing good 
peculiar to themselves. The gentleness and delicacy 
natural to the sex, and which they ought especially 
to cultivatOi may teach them to communicate in a 
pleasant manner what might otherwise be unpalata- 
ble ; and even their playfulness is not without its 
use. For a few words, spoken in frank good humor, 
may convince, when more formal instruction would 
be unavailing ; and a look of afiectionate Remon- 
strance may convey a lesson more elective than a 
louder appeal. 

" But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, O beloved woman ! nor such thoughts. 
Dim and unhallowed, dost thou not reject, 
And biddest me walk humbly with my God."* 

Thus privileged, it is surely the duty of all, who 
have really the good cause at heart, to try, as far as 
in them lies, to promote it ; and whilst they make it 
a fubject of endeavor and of prayer that opportuni- 
ties may not pass by them unimproved, they should 
also not neglect to cultivate whatever may render 
them and their religion more acceptable. 

But whatever they attempt, in the way of influ- 
encing others, should be done in an appropriate spirit 
Religion demands and inculcates humility. It jfi' 
Yolves subjects so important and so deep, that lowli- 

* Coleridge 
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ness is the only fitting temper for the Christian } 
and we cannot but question the nature of that influ- 
ence which leads to any opposite result Least of 
all can pretension be excused where the subject is 
so vast and the capacity so Hmited ; where, if woman 
assume, she^only discovers her weakness ; and where 
she should esteem it her privilege to follow and to 
learn. 

There is a great difference between being reli* 
gious and afi^cting the theologian. Yet these are 
too often confounded ; and women who« perhaps, are 
not remarkable for intellectual endowment, imagine* 
that because they are in earnest about spiritual con- 
cerns, they are qualified to enter the thorny path of 
controversy. This is, however, a great mistake. 
Not only is controversy, for the most part, unedify- 
ing, and very inappropriate to the gentler sex ; but 
it often diverts them from profitable contemplation 
and important duties. Besides, it is apt to make 
them opinionative and dogmatical ; and to lead them 
to throw their influence rather into the scale of 
party than into that of true religion. 

Rel^on was, perhaps, never more talked of than 
it is at present Not only is it the he^rt-enlivening 
topic amongst Christian friends ; but serious conver- 
sation is often the passport to society, and the means 
of elevating individuals above their natural rank in 
life. There are thus many temptations to spurious 
piety, and there are many, too, to female vanity ; 
for a slight proficiency in religious knowledge ren- 
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ders women fluent, and they may mistake mere 
&Lcility of expression for real feeling. 

And have we not reason to deplore the errors into 
which they are, in this way, occasionally betrayed ? 
Do we not sometimes see even young women arro- 
gating to themselves the right, not merely of private 
judgment, but of dictation, descanting on the conflict* 
ing <]uestious which agitate the religious world ; oar 
enouncing with unhesitating confidence some new 
conceit, to which the caprice or ignorance oi modem 
empiricism has given birth ? And, at length, do we 
not see them become the tools of some interested 
fanatic ; or the disciples of some scarcely less culpa- 
ble, though more honest, zealot ; to whose keeping 
they have delivered their consciences ; whose vary- 
ing opinions they are pledged to adopt and to sup- 
port ; and whom they credulously and emulously 
follow through all the phases of his eccentric orbit ? 

It is with grief that we view such wanderings 
from the right path. It is not the excess, but the 
misapplication of zeal that we lament ; it is not that 
such persons do too much for religion, nor that they 
have it too much at heart ; but that they mistake 
wherein it consists, and ' that they identify it with 
their own opinions, or with mere excit^nent. No 
Qoe can be too self-denying, or too energetic, in what 
is really the Christian cause ; but the error lies ia 
the misapprehension of the object. And this is not 
surpijsing, ibr there is often more to lUtract in what 
is uncommon aa4 extravagant than in genuine piety« 
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aod more distinction in becoming the peripatetic 
professor of a novel creed, than in the assiduous dis- 
charge of ordinary Christian duty. 

The being eccentric is an inducement to many 
persons. They think there is something imposing 
in that singularity which despises the prejudices 
and differs from the habits of those -around them. 
It has, it must be confessed,. its influence on weak 
or morbid minds ; and, therefore, we cannot wonder 
that those who are ambitious of distinction in some 
way should adopt an easy method of rendering 
themselves remarkable. 

But is it not a mistake to afiect in thing's in- 
ditlerent what duty may require in things essential ? 
Christians must be singular in many points. They 
must be singular in their estimate of this world and 
the next, singular in their abstinence from what is 
unlawful, singular in their respect for the divine 
commands, singular in their value for spiritual en- 
joyment. But need they be singular beyond what 
truth and soberness require ? Eccentricity may 
indeed raise a sensation ; it may provoke inquiry 
in the multitude; but it will deter the sober, and 
alarm the considerate ; and originate, in persons of 
judgment, a doubt as to the soundness and stability 
of those who afiect it. And whilst a conscientious 
^difference on important points will be generally 
treated with respect, and may even lead others to 
a more mature examination of the subjects at issue ; 
eccentricity, in minor matters, will probably only 



etcltfe their prejudice, or call forth th^ir pity, or 
provoke their ridicule. 

It is of the more importanee that women shoulU 
guard against mistakes of this nature ; since, partly 
i!fOm the increased interest evinced by them on reli- 
gious subjects, and partly from the change that hail 
taken place in their pursuits and habits, they notr 
hold a higher place in religious society than th^ 
over yet did. Mfen, not unfrequently, defer to theftf 
judgment, because they feel the importance oF theft 
suffrage. Women have, in fact, considerable influ- 
ence upon public opinion in evi6ry ^ing. They 
draw out, compare, and publish the sentiments of 
others ; and frequently add their o^m commentafj^ 
brides. 

Nor is the station which fliey enjoy in teligiotts 
society undeserved. They have materially aided tin) 
cause of piety, and they may aid it still more ; anfl 
many there are who, by their good sense, their Chrk'* 
tian graces, and their genuine piety, merit all thtt 
deference which they receive. They are real bfean 
sings in the circle in which they move, and they 
bear this certain criterion, that, vdth whatever re^ 
spect they may be treated, they are evet unconsciouH 
of their own claims. 

Others there are who are not backward in pto* 
fession, but whoso influence is exerted in a very ^ 
different way. Their religion is all impulse ; ih^ 
are anxious to be themselves of importance, wtA 
therefore they cannot bo ccmtent with the quiot 

8 
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routine of ordinary female duties. They wander 
from house to house, retailing the spiritual errors of 
the day, feeling the religious pulse, dispensing jnre- 
scriptions, and giving notoriety, at least, to every 
new nostrum which would impose on the credulity 
of weak and wayward Christians. And if they are 
but ill received by the vigorous and healthy, they 
are yet too acceptable to the valetudinarian ; and| 
going about with their little casket of specifics, they 
excite and foster the diseases they aflect to cure. 

The enthusiasm which thus spends itself is, at 
least, very questionable. It blazes, indeed, and daz- 
zles for a while, but it is not the steady flame which 
is kindled in the sanctuary. Sometimes it is only 
an apology for piety, mere secular excitement, ro- 
mance, or vanity, or caprice ; and sometimes it is 
the defect which accompanies and deforms religion, 
the weed which springs up with and often over- 
grows it ; which is mistaken for, and cherished as, 
the genuine plant; and whose precociousness is 
encouraged as a sign of spiritual maturity. 

But very difierent is it in its produce. It bears 
not the rose of Sharon, but the apple of discord ; 
not clusters of the celestial vine, but spurious ber- 
ries, which have the form, but not ^e sweetness, of 
the genuine fruit. 

The visionary should not be identified with the 
sober-minded believer, the real lover of evangelical 
truth with the disciple of fanaticism ; and the faults 
of the one should not be imputed to the other. It 
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is Oh account of the harm that the latter do to true 
piety that Christians are so much concerned for their 
mistakes. 

For the irreligious must not suppose that because 
pious persons lament, and even censure the extrava- 
gance of zealots, they are therefore disposed to make 
common cause with, the enemies of truth. On the 
contrary, it is their very zeal for true religion thai 
renders them jealous for its sake, that leads them to 
regret the counterfeit, and to disown the caricature. 

How sad is it when those who ought themselves 
to exemplify the spirit of the Gospel, and to show 
the genuine result of its prmciples, exhibit, on the 
contrary, an impatience of wholesome instruction^ 
and a restlessness of appetite, which is ever needing 
some stimulus to excite its morbid taste. They are 
then ready to welcome every new and erroneous 
doctrine. They will hunt it out from obscurity » they 
will pursue it to the remote conventicle, and, for its 
sake, they will leave the guide of their former selec- 
tion to follow some unknown teacher, some untaught 
and bold adventurer, to whom they ascribe gifts little 
short of inspiration, and an almost exclusive know- 
ledge of divine truth. 

These persons are, indeed, very far from right. 
They may have mistaken the way from the very first ; 
they may have confounded error with truth, and 
fanaticism with piety. Or, if they once were in a 
healthy state, they have contracted disease. Theirs 
is a slow fever which preys upon the vitals of true 
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ivUgion ; and the best that we can hc^ for- them vs^ 
duii they may lecover bora theii sodady . For theii: 
meagre system is not the Gospel, their rapturoua 
effiisions are not the breathings of the Divine Sjpirit, 
tkeii cixcumscribed clan is nol the one true and 
catholic church. They have wandered altogether 
fioom the right fold, and it is the voice of truth 9I0W 
tkiB^ can bring ihem back. 

Pity it ia that the symmetrical fnm of true reU* 
giqa dbould be ever obsci^ed by the misshaj^en 
inage of fanaticismy and that tjb^ prominence, as* 
Mimed by the latter should conceal her prefect fear 
tares. But it ia no wonder thai it should be so j 
ffKT £uiaticism ia ever bold, and courts display^ Sh^ 
ipalks unveiled, she tells hep tale in the street,, she 
MAS to rich and poor, to learned oaoA unleamedi^ 
proselytizing some, alarming others^ and raising, at, 
l^ast, the cry of party, either for m against herself^ 

How different is the quiet step and modest vdon^ 
of true religion. She does not strive nor cry ; but, 
Kke her Divine Author, when he walked on earthi,, 
ahe shuBs the crowd rfJWUte gazers, and stops the 
garrulous mouth of fame^ Few speak of her, fevi 
know her ; she is found in the retired village, or ixk 
the humble shed, in the private circle, or in the soli- 
tary chamber She is the guide and friend of her 
wko, with a single eye and simple heart, fixes h^ 
legard on heaven and her afiections upon God. 

And religion will bless those who thus submit tci 
hn influence. She will bestow on them a pe^oQ 
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which the world can never give. She will counsel 
them in every emergency, and guide them in that 
direct course which is hetter than all the crooked 
turns of worldly policy. She will so elevate them 
above the turmoils of Hfe, that, whilst duty involves 
them in its occupations, they will not be harassed or 
enslaved by them ; and she will impart to their 
character such dignity, that, though in some circles 
they may suffer reproach or ridicule for its sakot 
they will be, even there, secretly respected; they 
will be consulted in difficulty and sought for in dis* 
tress ; and their presence will be welcomed when 
the friendship of this world can afford no relief. 

Such is the influence of the rehgious woman; 
and it will ever be exerted in a right cause. Reli* 
gion will be loved and respected in her ; and thougii 
she will be diffident of h«r own powers, and retiring 
in her habits, she will not want opportunity or means 
of usefulness. In the prosecution of her quiet and 
unobtruding course she may often find occasion to 
benefit others, to counsel the weak, as to persuade 
the wavering, to strengthen the unstable, or to bring 
the wanderer home. 

8» 



CHAPTER Vm. 

F&MALS DBFSCtS. 

& id# ^stiinate of female pretenskMia is certainly 
inl die fiiTilt of the present day* Women are, pet* 
]Ui|M, eometkttes m danger of being epoiit ; but they 
eaMDOt cOint)lam that they are little ydoed. On the 
Mitiwty, their powers are <^n teio highly rated. 
Their natural defects afe overlooked ; and ihe con- 
iriAeration in vrhich t^ey are held, the influence they 
]pMBe88, and the confidence placed in their judgment, 
Itfte in aome instances disproportionate with fheif 
Ime claims, 

mils, perhaps, is the cause of their occasionally 
aiipiring to situaticyns, and ij!itruding upon offices, for 
WhSdi they a^e not fitted. They are betrayed into 
iMH overweening concek of their own powers, and 
Me *not anwSling to pul them to the proof. And 
the indulgence with which their eftrts ar& in gen- 
eral treated prevents their consciousness of failure, 
even when they are unsuccessful. A woman may 
obtain distinction for attempts which would be little 
to the credit of any but a female candidate ; and her 
sex is at once a recommendation and an apology. 

It is, indeed, fair that she should be spared the 
aererity of criticism ; but she shoidd not presume 
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rtpon mdalgeaoe. Nature has assigned her a sabor^ 
dinate place, as well as subordinate powers ; and it 
is far better that she should feel ^is, and should net 
aiTogate the superiority of the other sex, whilst she 
elaiflvs the privileges of her own* 

The character of woman, though inferior, is not 
less interesting than that of man* On the oontraryi 
her rery defects render her an object of solicitude; 
tmd if they disqualify her for some situations, the^f 
help to point out those for whkh she is really fittodL 

But she should endeavor, as much as possiUe, to 
overcome her fauhs; and for this purpose lAouM 
consider both Uieir causes and their consequeocefl. 
It is by knowing wher« we are liable to err, and the 
evils which our errors wiU entail upon us, that we 
riiflll he most likely td correct atid avoid what ie 
wrong. 

Tke faults of women are almost idways aittrihatable 
te weakness. Vanity, fer instance, is a weailaiest ; 
and vanity is a fault to which women are very Imble. 
It is a weakness of judgment and of' mind. A wo^*' 
man is often vain because sbe cannot appreciate true 
csoeMence ; vain of petty triumphs, because she ca»» 
not estiflMite greater ; vain of fashionaible distinctroftt 
because she cannot comprehend intellectual supe* 
iMcity ; vain of a Uttle talent, or a little accompkisi^ 
ment, because she cannot even taste higher pie* 
iciency. And tdaas vanity is increased by, an4 
identified with, her love of approbation. The wish 
of being admired seems born with her, and is de« 
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Teloped as soon as she begins to act The little 
peri, who, with infantile coquetry, flutters her faOy 
or threads the gailopade at the baby ball, only dis- 
plays the embryo of that sentiment which, perhaps, 
in after-life, becomes her ruling passion. For, unless 
it be counteracted by a better principle, vanity is sure 
to take possession of the heart. It is in woman what 
ambition is in man : it may be a less dangerous, but 
it is a meaner foible ; and it is a form of self-love 
equally jealous and equally insatiate. 

The fashionable woman is generally vain. Though 
she may 'possess neither beauty nor wit, yet she is 
vain ; vain of her place in the aristocracy of fashion ; 
vain of being one of the circle of exclusives ; vain 
of that modish celebrity which is so eagerly sought 
after by every candidate for the honors of ton. 
Vanity is very evident in all she does or says. She 
may not detail her conquests, or boast of the admi- 
ration she receives. She may not weary her less 
distinguished associates by talking of her titled ac- 
quaintance, or blush to speak to a country cousin. 
She is too proud, and too well bred, to be guilty of 
such mistakes. But still she is vain ; vain even in 
her good humor ; vain in her condescension ; vain 
in her tirade of fashionable gossip; vain in her 
ignorance of every thing else. The frigid welcome 
she bestows on the uninitiated, the stare with which 
she checks an inconvenient acquaintance, are as 
indicative of vanity as the coquetry she displays at 
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Abnack's, or the care with which she arranges har 
coiffure for a drawiog-room. 

Vaoity seeing with her aknost aa allowed foible* 
The man of the world understands iti and takea 
a4yantagr of it ; and it i& the source of much, of the 
vice and misery which deform high life. 

And no wonder ; for the more vanity is indulged 
the more uncontrollable it becomes. When it can^ 
not be gratified it is restless and uneasy. No crea** 
ture, for instance, is more unhappy than an ex belle. 
To what expedients does she not resort to prQlong; 
her reign, or> at lea^t, ta make it believed that she is 
not yet gone by. And when she does vanish like a, 
falling star, and there is no trace left of her glittering^ 
path, vanity still remainsK but only to tonnent hec, 
It drives her into the slough of envy or^ the <|vic]9%, 
sands o£ennuL U degenerates inta hypocbondriaaift 
or vents itself in ill humor. 

For such feelings the only conecUve is iseligioaa 
principle. For it is this w^h wiU elevate a woman 
above the vanity and disappointm/ent of the world,, 
that will give her new inteiests and new hopes, andi 
cause her to exchange the fatiguing and heartlesa 
amusements, which she once deemed essential, foi^ 
iC«al contentment and lasting peacOk What a pitj^ 
then, that she should not apply to tUs her only 
remedy, seek in it the solace that she needs, and bep> 
coupe, through its transfonoMng inAnencei at onfii^ 
nseful aiul happy. 

But vanity is by not means; ceiiGned tfB^&shionahbi 
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life ; even cultivated minds are not exempt from it ; 
and though the Blue Stocking Club exists no longer, 
women are not proof against the vanity of letters. 
They have, indeed, in general, but little cause to be 
vain on this head, but it is because they have so 
little that they are so. The reputation of being a 
clever woman is easily obtained. Less than a 
schoolboy's learning is sufficient to confer it : Mi- 
nerva's pretty votaress lisps a page of Virgil, speUs 
an ode of Pindar, and is thought a prodigy of 
learning. 

It is not, indeed, those who know most who are 
the most accessible to vanity. On the contrary, the 
really well-informed woman feels the folly of pre- 
tension, and shows her good sense by her humility. 
But the wish of being remarkable in some way is a 
temptation to many to diverge from their sphere, and 
court distinction even at the price of ridicule or cen- 
suFe. The bos bleuis eager for notoriety, and avails 
herself of her acquirements only to secure it. She 
does all she can to sustain her claims ; she accumu- 
lates around her the materials of learning, and her 
very boudoir breathes an academic air. Its decora- 
tions are sufficient to proclaim her character; its 
shelves are filled with books of every tongue ; its 
tables are strewed with the apparatus of science ; 
die casket of jewels is displaced for the cabinet of 
stones ; and the hammer and the alembic occupy the 
stand allotted for the work-box. One niche glooms 
with a quartered skull ; another is enriched by a 
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classic Statue ; the easel stands in the back-ground, 
and the harp is admitted to complete the picturesque. 
And she herself is in accordance with all this 
paraphernalia ; and her conversation, dress, and 
manner, equally attest ner eagerness to make good 
her pretensions to literary notoriety. 

Now this is only another form of vanity. And a 
literary mania is by no means the refuge of the old 
and ugly ; it is often indulged from the mere wish 
of being eccentric, and of attracting more than ordi- 
nary notice. To be the talk of a country town, and 
still more to be the wit of a season, is to some the 
object of their ambition. And then, there are the 
pleasures of patronage. How delightful to be the 
female Msecenas, to bestow on one poor author the 
sanction of your name, and on another the comfort 
of a dinner ; to open your house to the literati ; to 
take by the hand the half-fledged poet and the in- 
cipient artist; to draw to your conversazione the 
Spanish patriot and the refugee royalist, the untur- 
baned Sultan and the wandering Greek; to be 
honored by a passing visit from the Lord Chancellor, 
or a salutation from the Great Unknown, or an 
excuse from the Poet-laureate : in short, to be the 
rendezvous of every wonder worth seeing, or not 
worth seeing, in the literary world. 

No doubt such distinction is very tempting, and 
especially so when it may be gained at so little cost 
For it is quite diflerent with women and with the 
other sex. Many a weary step must a man take to 
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gliin Ihe hurel ; &nd often is his meed tdthholden, 
irven when fiiirly elimed. Bat the female bd esprit 
jlutters from one fancy to another ; writes a sonnet, 
^ms a periodical, decipher an dphabet, divides a 
^crystal, glitters in an annaal; and the m)wn of 
Corinne is, by acclamation, platted upon her brow. 

Yet she is cfl&n Yery troublesome when thus 
tidomed. One friend must contribute to her aftum, 
imother to her hortus skcus. One must submit to a 
tvaniological scrutiny, another tntxsH inhale a new 
Ifas. IShe enters society teady primed, and woe to 
liim who pulls die trigg^i. lie is whirled ftorn the 
Helleeqpont to the Polar Sea, from the Oiaour to the 
Siad ; he must ha^e scaled Vesurius, and dived into 
Fompeii ; he must calculate the date of an antedi- 
luvian bone, and trace the isoology of a fossil tooth ; 
lie must unravel Dante, and know Petrarch by heart. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the bd esprit is 
^WVurted ; for there is an idat about her which is 
reflected on those whom she persecutes with her 
attentions. She is courted by the candidate for 
fome, indulged by the man of letters, and hated by 
her own sex. 'This hatred, indeed, she considers a 
tribute to her superiority; and her foible is the less 
likely to be corrected, because, when it is not en- 
couraged by others, it is abundantly supplied &om 
her own self-conceit. 

The prevalence of this defect in woman is much 
to be regretted. It spoils many otherwise amiable 
(diaracten, and exposes them to th^ censure, and 
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even contempt, of those by whom they ought to be 
respected. But, however we may lament its influ* 
ence in matters merely connected with this world, it 
is still more injurious when it mixes with and pol- 
lutes religious sentiment. Nothing can be more in- 
consistent with the spirit of the Gk>spel ; and Chris- 
tians ought, therefore, at once to reject its poison. 
Yet it is with difficulty expelledr It often lurks in 
ambuscade; and when we think we have wholly 
overcome it, it has, in &ct, ejected a compromise. 

When religion is in fashion the more frequent is 
the alloy as well as the counterfeit ; for a profession 
of piety may be assumed from the mere desire for 
human approbation ; and it may not be always easy 
to detect the impure motive. 

Nor is it surprising that, accessible as woman is 
to vanity, it should sometimes mix in her holier 
duties ; especially as, it must be confessed, the pre- 
sent tone of Christian society is calcktated to encou- 
rage it The young and beautiful woman, for in- 
stance, who may have led the van in the career of 
fashion, feels at length the vanity and disappointment 
of her former course, and flies to religion as a refuge* 
And so far all is well. She has found the pearl of 
great price — ^let her prove its value. But let her 
prove it, for a while, at least, in the seclusion of her 
own home, in the solitude of her own chamber, and 
in the quiet exercise of those domestic duties which 
she may have, for long, forgotten and neglected. 
She may thus b^ established in her better choice ; 
^ G 
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may be grounded in troths of which she ha^ hitherto 
known but little ; may be 8trei^[tbened against error^^ 
aod be prepared to let her light shine before others* 
And she will probably^ too» thus imbibe a taste for ■ 
retirement, and a love of home, which is a £u more 
Christian-like sentiment, and a bettei; symptom of 
spiritual progress, than a i^h for paUieity and a 
desire of excitement 

But no. Her partial though scazeelyjodicioua^ 
friends will not suffer her to be at peaoe. Theyc 
allow her no probation : they cannot permit : her to 
remain, even for a short time, unknown or imnoticed» 
The situation she heMin the gay she ia immedi- 
ately solicited to fill in the religious wx^rld ; and she. : 
finds herself there, more than ever, caressed and. 
courted. She is Urged to be the patroness of chari- 
ties, to take the first seat in religious parties ; she is * 
appealed to, as an oracle, vfhetk she is barely a no* 
vice; and persuaded to become a controversialist 
before she is instructed in the elements of her faith. 
Her casting vote determines the popularity of a 
preacher ; her carriage gives tone to a religious as- 
sembly ; her name recommends an institution ; her 
opinion stamps a book. She is the wonder of the 
day ; is pointed at, quoted, panegyrized ; and if no 
open flattery meets her ear, if her personal attrac- 
tions have ceased to be comjdimented, the homage 
she receives is only more intellectual and refined. 
Not that her former charms have altogether lost their 
efl^ict ; for it cannot be denied that agreeable fea* 
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tares afid an elegant manner have their weight in 
every society. Simplicity, too, may be more becom- 
ing than ornament ; and beauty seldom loses any 
thing by Madonna tresses and a sombre robe. 

Often, alas ! may such a one thus become the 
mere idol of party ; often may vanity only change its 
form, and send forth new shoots, when it is thought 
to be eradicated. For what but vanity leads some 
seemingly pious women to draw around them an 
exclusive coterie ; to withhold th6 hand of fellowship 
from all who do not belong to their own sect ; and 
to treat with strangeness, and even With neglect, the 
experienced and sober-minded Christian? And 
what but vanity leads to the frequent intrusion of 
'women at the present day into new and untried 
> offices? Must we not suspect that where there is 
so much assumption there must be self-conceit ; and 
that, when publicity is so much courted, there must 
be some eagerness for display ? And though we 
may not question the sincerity of zeal at once so 
energetic and so self-denying, yet must we not la- 
ment its misdirection and condemn its officiousness ? 
There might, surely, be equal eneigy and less ec^ 
centricity, equal spirituality and more decorum. 

Why should not, for instance, the female preacher 
confine her exhortations to the cottage, and, when 
she does deliver them, close the doors? Why 
should she convert her school-room into a conven- 
ticle, and, by the novelty of her exhibition, entice 
bom more regular service ? Is it that the author- 
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ized ministry is not enough? or that ^e imagines 
herself better qualified to teach ? Is it that apostolic 
order is obsolete ? or that female gifb aie reserved 
for these privileged days ? It maybe that her man- 
ner is femikiiiie and her voice melodious, that her 
doctrine is sound and her preaching effective. It 
may be even that she does good, that she excites 
attention, and that those whom piety would not bring 
to the church curiosity wiU lead to her meeting. 
But might she not do good more quietly? Could 
she not do good without the admixture of what is 
questionable ? Could she not do good without in- 
fringing order, offending propriety, exciting discus- 
sion — ^without giving rise to censure on the one 
hand, or encouraging, perhaps, rash and unsuccessful 
attempts on the other ? Could she not do good and 
be strictly feminine ? 

Who can doubt that vanity is the^ root of insubor- 
dination and the hotbed of fanaticism ? It is vanity 
that makes women set up to be teachers when they 
are mere sciolists. It is vanity that makes them 
despise instruction and trust to intuition, — ^that even 
leads them at times to mistake the ravings of a heated 
brain for the gifts of the Holy Spirit. And, if we 
may trace to other sources the aberrations of the 
present day, — if the imagination, whose excursive- 
ness is pampered, becomes at length uncontrollable, 
if the love of novelty is abroad, and every thing old 
is prejudged and precondemned, — still to vanity must 
we, in part at least, ascribe the melancholy defecticNis 
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of some who gave promise of better fruit To it we 
must attribute the unhallowed schisms, the unscrip* 
toral heresies, the unauthorized pretensions, in which 
women take so prominent a part, and by "which they 
give so much occasion of ofience. They are puflfed 
up by self-conceit, they mistake the impulses of en* 
thusiasm for revelations from Heaven, and forgc(t 
that, while humility is the accompaniment of trut 
piety, order is the unvarying characteristic of Htm 
operations of the Spirit of Gtxi. 

The more the e£^ts of vanity are to be lamented^ 
the more incumbent is it on Christians to check it* 
growth. Yet this is scarcely remembered when the 
poor girl is taken from her spindle and her cottage 
to pray and to expound in public, or when those of 
higher grade are enticed from their domestic and 
quiet duties by the glare and excitement of religious 
exhibitions. 

Neither is it remembered when the woman of 
rank is received with a deference almost approach- 
ing to idolatry, — ^when her every look and word are 
treasured up and repeated, when she is encouraged 
to pronounce upon characters and doctrine, to detail 
in the evening assembly her moming achievements, 
or enlarge in the class-room on the experience of 
lier closet, — ^when she may make her strictures on 
others a plea for speaking of her efibrts on their be- 
half, and indulge in censoriousness and egotism 
under the cloak of spiritual earnestness. 

Vanity is in such cases the canker of religion ; it 
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gnawB like m wonn at the root; and when we lo^ 
finr the harrest the fruit is dast and bitteroeass* 

How aimetialy should we theiefoie watch its in^ 
loads. How cafefoUy should we draw die fence 
around our own hearts. How &peck31j should they 
Vy whom it has been long indulged guard against 
ito revintal. For nothing is soi dangerous as an ^dd 
enemy under a new name ; and religious TEmity is 
both more offensive and more insidioua than any 
other. It is on this account thttt quietness is so de^ 
nrable. It is not die going nmnd a ciitla of reli- 
gious acquaintance) or the hurryii^ from one reli« 
gious meeting to another, the discussing widi one 
die popular preacher and with another the popular 
heresy, the bandying of religion from mouth to 
mouth, that can promote its internal growth, or evi* 
dence its genuineness* Nor even is an inde&tigable 
attendance upon congregational services, nor an 
unwearied assiduity in public benevolence, a sure 
eriterion of our spiritual state. 

Rrivacy tries the sinceriip of our religion. In 
society is its strength proved. But it is when the 
flame of private devotion bums without adventitious 
excitement that we may tmce its origin to Heaven. 
And it will re-ascend there. It will shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. It will mount to the 
throne of God, and unite itself to its parent fountain. 

Vanity is very selfish : it leads us to seek self in 
every thing ; and therefore, in proportion as it is 
indulged, kindness and amiability disappear. No- 
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thing, then, is a greater blemish in female charac- 
ter ; for we love disinterestedness in woman, — ^we 
love to find in her warmth of heart and tender 
sympathy., And when, on the oontrary, she is 
anxious only to distinguish herself, to gain notoriety 
by some means,^ be yery brilliant, or very intel- 
lectual, or very religious, merely because such is 
the &shion of the day, — ^we cannot bat turn from 
her with disappointment, and feel that, howevi^ 
precious the gem may be in regard to quality, there 
is a flaw in it which renders it worthlesB. 

Vanity is the germ of party spirit. It is this 
which it would substitute for true piety ; for while 
die latter recoils from it, yanity and -party spirit go 
hand in hand. Flattery is the coin in which parti- 
sans pay their proselytes ; and the vain person is 
not proof against its corruption. It entices silly 
women; and sends them out to parade with party 
colors, and in the mean while betrays Aem to the 
enemy at home. 

It is painful to note human inconsistency. And, 
perhaps, it is in nothing more evident than in the 
occasional association of vanity with superior endow- 
ment. We see it disfiguring genius and obscuring 
religion ; but it is a weakness in relation to which 
example should furnish not an apology, but a warn- 
ing. For it sometimes so tarnishes excellence that 
we fail to recognise tibe intrinsic value of the latter^ 
and, overlooking the beauty, are struck only by the 
blemidL 



CHAPTER IX. 

FEUALE DEFECTS. 

The fickleness of woman is proverbiaL Tet th€ 
reproach, in its usual acceptation, is, in a great meas- 
uie, undeserved; for she is capaUe of bng and 
steady attachment, and inconstancy is chargeable 
rather on the other sex. 

But though the heart is not in fault, the bead, 
perhaps, is ; and to inconstancy of opinion, though 
not of afiection, women are, it is to be feared, some- 
what liable. 

This proceeds, m great measure, frcmi incon- 
siderateness. They are apt to imbibe opinions rashly, 
and to abandon them precipitately; and they are 
ever ready to hear and to adopt whatever has the 
charm of novelty. 

The love of what is new is, indeed, natural to the 
sex. In many of their pursuits or pleasures novelty 
is the attraction. A new dress, or a new song, is 
each, in its way, thought very delightful. On the 
contrary, nothing is so ennuyant as sameness. This 
is especially felt by the woman of the world. Mo- 
notony is, above every thing, the object of her dread. 
The same faces weary her — ^beauty wearies her; 
and she often flies from the country for no better 
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reason than because she is tired of flowers and green 
fields, and the nnTaried dulness of the family circle. 
Modem ingenuity must therefore be exhausted to . 
captivate her fancy. The town is a magazine >of 
novelties ; and the artist, as well as milliner, must 
lupply the demand. 

Unhappily, the same weakness is sometimes in- 
dulged in more serious matters. The appetite is 
still greedy, though the food is difierent ; and the 
spiritual novelty is welcomed with the same avidity 
as once was the worldly bauble. Women, indeed, 
love portents in every thing. A wonder, whatever 
it be, excites their interest ; and extravagance seems, 
with some, almost a recommendation. 

Religious persons, however, should be especially 
on their guard against this foible ; lest their religion 
be identified with caprice, and be thought nothing jj^ 
more than a paroxysm of devotion, which will sub- 
side like any other fit. 

It is sterling principle alone which imparts stability, 
and which gives truth for a foundation and a guide ; 
and she who is possessed of it may be depended on 
alike in all relations and circumstances. Her reli- 
gion is no wayward &ncy, no day-dream, no preco* 
cious and sickly plant, that springs up in a night 
and withers in. an hour. Its growth is sure and 
steady, though it may be slow ; its roots are deep ; 
and it vnll, in time, reach to Heaven. j^ 

There is a contrariety observable in the female <" 
mind, for which allowance is not always made, and 
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xm which account the comparative estimate of the 
sexes is sometimes incorrect. Womenhave so much 
jiptitude of talent, diey can learn so many diings, 
-and are so dexterous in applying their knowledge, 
4hat their intellectual gifts are by some overrated, 
and regarded as on a level with those of the other 
sex. But strength and weakness are often sadly 
blended in the same iadividaal; end high attain- 
ments are found to be, in many women, quite com- 
patiUe with an unsound judgment. We are startled 
at the incongmity, and are surprised to see so mudi 
weakness combined with so much acquir^inent ; to 
meet with « wdbaan, for instance, who can talk Gre^, 
without being able to act common sense. But the 
•solution is not difficult. 

Want of judgment is, indeed^ one of the most eom- 

^ftv,, *mon defects in female character ; and it is in dis- 

eemment, rather than m capacity, that the inferibrity 

of woman consists. She chose wrong at first, and 

liability to error seems entailed upon her. We sed 

this repeatedly exemplified. It is where judgment 

is required that i^e is most apt to fail. And it is 

.this, in. part, which renders her so susceptible of reli- 

^ous error. All of us ere apt to identify theoretical 

^knowledge with spiritual discernment ; yet it is very 

' [possible to' talk well upon religion, to quote Scrip- 

•ture, to have a. text for every occasion, to read the 

religious miscellany and the religious controversy 

r^{ the day, «nd yet be very ill grounded in divine 

ttrutL Jt is very possible to obtain credit for much 
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piety, and yet to gp wroi^r on. the very points' on- 
which our judgment is least mistruated; And it isi 
in this way that some a]^[nu?ently. conscientiouai 
persons not onfr^quentiy* mistake. They hare ia' 
religion, as in other subjects^ just. that ready know>»> 
ledge which is ahtrays pioduciblei and whichi leadk 
them to imagine themselirea proficients in.theologyv 
Bod to obtain credit for being so, whenv in fact, tkejD 
are mere babes in spiritual experience* 

It is a refreshment yrheaa we do meet with tfaosefr 
— and many such there doubtless are^— who are free ^ 
firom all these faults. Such persons are not uncon* 
seious of their natural inferiority or of their individuaL 
defects ; but they labor to remove the one and to 
correct the other. They have disciplined the mind 
in early youth ; they haye gathered experience fromi 
the trials of life ; and they affi)rd a beautiful instance 
of steadiness and discretion. 

There have been examples of female excellence ^ 
in every thing. We have heard of the heroine, and 
of the female martyr ; of the woman of letters, and 
of the poetess. We are instructed by the recoUec* 
tion of Cornelia and Bkndina,"^ of the maids of Or* 
leans and Saragossa; and the legend of Sapj^ 
derives credit from our living reminiscences of 
Baillie, Hemans, and De Stael. But though these, 
are instances of female superiority, greatness is not* 

* A blessed martyr, who, after having seen her brother, , 
a youth of fifteen, expire in torture, was hersdf exposed W 
wild beasts. — Ses>Mllaer, vol. i. chap. ▼!. 
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the characteristic of the sex. On the c<mtrary, it ii 
to he feared that littleness of mind is rather their 
peculiarity ; and it is one which the habits of many 
women do not tend to correct They are busied 
about little things, vexed by little cares, anxious 
about little occurrences. Some, indeed, unhappilyi 
seem to live but for trifles. Theirs is a youth of 
dress, an old age of cards and gossip. The only 
effort they make in the way of duty is to order din- 
ner, and in the way of occupation to work a flower 
or read a novel. And when a becoming headdress 
or an agreeable partner have ceased to be matters 
al interest, they fly to tittle-tattle, as to their only 
refuge from dulness. 

Gossip of all kinds is, however, equally idle and 
frivolous. Whether it be the scandal of a country 
town or of the great world, it is equally idle and 
equally wrong ; and it is a disgrace to the gentler 
sex that they are so universally charged with the 
propensity. Not but that the stigma is both too 
generally and too exclusively applied; for there 
are many women who do not by any means deserve 
it, and there are many men who do. And if the 
majority still be on the side of female delinquents, 
we must make* some allowance for their contracted 
sphere and their want of important occupation. 
True, every woman may find plenty to do, and 
every woman may do good, and emplojrment is the 
best prescription for a restless tongue. But edu- 
cation and habit are generally in fault There are 
many who are by no means disinclined from useful 
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effort, bat who do not know bow to commence it ; 
and who, if they are now little better than tattlers 
or busy bodies, might have been earlier led to 
devote their time to improving occupation and active 
duty. 

Religious gossip is quite as bad as any other. It 
can be by no means edifying to be perpetually dis- 
cussing the spiritual state of others and giving our 
opinion on their progress. We can scarcely indulge 
in any such comments without being in some degree 
censorious ; and it would always do us much more 
good quietly to examine our own hearts than to in- 
terfere with the conduct or consciences of those 
around us. t 

Yet this is a propensity in which, it must be al- 
lowed, we are all occasionally apt to indulge ; and 
if some are intolerant to every departure from their 
standard of duty, others are equally tenacious of 
what they imagine to be decorum. They are the 
first to note indiscretions of every kind ; to surmise 
what is wrong and predict what is unhappy. They 
are the Gassandras of society ; and if their conver- 
sation is ever liked, it is a justification of the remark, 
that there is something not disagreeable in hearing 
of the misfortunes of our best friends. 

There are, however, comparatively few women 
who deserve such a reproach. Even those who art 
too fond of discussing their neighbors indulge their 
propiensity, in general, with no ill intent Theey do 
to, often, firom the mere love of talking, and because^ 

10 
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when they ha?e exhausted the weather and the 
Cushions, they are somewhat at a loss for subjects 
of conversatioa. 

But womei^ should endeaTor to latse tbek minds 
above the trifles which too often engross thein. They 
should consMJIer that intelkctnal elevation is the great 
end of attainment; for it is not the being a little more 
accomplished than their grandmotheis that will im* 
jMirt to them rind 4Buperiority. They may multiply 
acquirements, and yet be no wiser than if their only 
book had been the Spectator, and their otAj study 
the science fA confections. 

The great end of knowle^^ is to learn to think; 
and of this women are quite capable. They susf 
dupable of moral and intellectual effi)rts; and the 
more they improve their mental faculties, the more 
asei^l will they be, and the higher wiU they rise in 
the social scale. 

And they will, too, be less liable to ^o wrcmg;^ 
f<Nr they will have that within them which will be a 
corrective to their £iittlts and a stimulus to dieir vir- 
tues. 

Such womei^ though they may have their share 
of trial, will bear up against misfertune, and will 
animate and bless others. And their xeligion wiU 
be so sound and genuine, that it will be their refuge 
in every distress, — the spring of their comfort and 
the ground of their hope ; it will be Hable neither 
to decline nor change, but will prove a never-iiEuling 
source of comfort in all the vicissitudes of life* 
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\ CHAPTER i 



ON FEMALE SOMANCE. 

Most women are inclmed to be romantic. Ttut 
tendency is not confined to the young or to the beau* 
tiful, to the intellectual or to the refined. Every ^ 
woman capaUe of strong feeling is susceptible dL 
romance; and though its degree may depend on 
external circumstances, or education, or station, or 
excitement, it generally exists, and requires only a 
ttimulus for its derelopment. 

Smnance,'*^ indeed, contributes much to the charm 
of fenuJe character. Without some degree of it 
no woman can be interesting ; and though its excess 
is a weakness, and one which receives but little in« 
dulgence, there is nothing truly generous or disin- 
terested which does not imply its existence. It is 
that poetry of sentiment which imparts to character 
or incident something of the beaudful or the sub- 
lime ; which elevates us to a hi^er sphere ; which 
gives an ardor to afiection, a life to thought, a glow 
to imagination ; and which lends so warm and sun* 
ny a hue to the portraiture of life, that it ceases to 

* This term has been objected to by an authority to 
which the writer would respectftilly defer ; bat she tmsts 
that the context will sufficiently explain her meaning. 
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appear the vulgar, and cold, and dull, and mono- 
tonous reality which common sense alone would 
make it. 9 

But it is this opposition b^ween romance and so- 
briety that excites so strong a prejudice against the 
former. It is associated in the minds df many with 
folly alone. A romantic, silly girl is the object of 
their contempt ; and they so recoil from this per- 
sonification of sentiment, that tiheir chief object seems 
to be to divest themselves altogether of its delusion. 
Life is to them a mere calculation'; e^qpediency is 
their maxim, propriety their rule, profit, ease, or 
comfort their aim; and they have at least this ad- 
vantage, that while minds of higher tone, and heartu 
of superior sensibility, are often harassed and wound- 
ed, and even withered, in their passage through life ; 
they proceed in their less adventurous career, nei- 
ther chilled by the coldness, nor sickened by the 
meanness, nor disappointed by the selfishness, of the 
world. They virtually admit, though they often 
theoretically deny, the baseness of human nature ; 
and, strangers to disinterestedness themselves, they 
do not expect to meet with it in others. They are 
content with a low degree of enjoyment, and are 
thus exempted from much poignant sufiering; and 
it is only when the casualties of life interfere with 
their individual ease that we can perceive that they 
are not altogether insensible. 

A good deal of this phlegmatic disposition exists 
in many who Bfe capable of higher feeling. Such 
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persons are so afraid of sensibility, that they repress 
in themselves every thing that savors of it ; and 
though we may occasionally detect it in the moun^ 
ing flush, or in the glistening tear, or in the hal& 
stifled sigh, it is in vain that we endeavor to elicit 
any more explicit avowal. They are ashamed evea 
of what they do betray ; and one would imagiiM 
that the imputation of sensibility were almost a re* 
flection on their character* They must not feel, oT) 
at least, they must not allow that they feel; for 
feeling has led so many persons wrong that decorum 
can be preserved, they think, only by indifference. 
And they end in becoming really as callous as they 
wish to appear, and stifle emotion so successfully 
that at length it ceases to give them uneasiness. 

Such is often the case with many who pass 
through life with great decorum ; and though we? 
men have naturally more sensibility than the other 
sex, they too sometimes consider its indulgence si" 
together wrong. Yet, if its excess is foolish, it is 
surely a mistake to attempt to suppress it altogether ; 
for such attempt will either produce a dangerous re- 
vulsion, or, if successful, will spoil die character* 
One would rather, almost, that a woman were ever 
so romantic, than that she always thought, and felti 
and spoke by rule ; and should deem it preferable 
that her sensibility brought upon her occasional dis* 
tress, than that she always calculated the degree of 
her feeling. 

Life4ias its romance, and to this h owes much 
lO*" H 
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of its chatm. It is not that every woman is a h^ 
roine, and every individual history a novel; but 
there are scenes and incidents in real life so peculiar, 
and often so poetic, that we need not be indebted to 
fiction for the development of romance. Christians 
i/nll trace such scenes ahd incidents immediately to 
Providence, and they do so #ith affectionate and 
confiding hearts ; and the more affecting or remarka- 
ble these may be, the more cteariy do they recognise 
the divine interference. They r^g&rd them as re- 
membrances of Heaven, to recall to them their con- 
nection with it, and remind them, that whatever 
there may be to interest or excite theit feelings here, 
there is infinitely more to affect and vnttrH theif 
hearts in the glorious prospects beyond. 

It is natural that women should be very suscepti- 
ble to such impressions ; that they should view life 
with almost a poetic eye; and that they should be 
peculiarly sensitive to its vicissitudes. And though 
a Quixotic quest after adventures is as silly as it is 
vain, and to invest every trifle with importance, or 
to see something marvellous in every incident, is ' 
equally absurd ; there is no reason why the ima- 
gination should not grasp whatever is picturesque, 
and the mind dwell upon whatever is impressive, 
and the heart warm with wliatever is afiecting in 
the changes and chances of our pilgrimage. There 
is, indeed, a great deal of what is low and mean in 
all that is connected with this world,"4uite lenough 
to sully die most glowing picture ; but let utf some- 
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times view life with its golden tints, let us sometimes 
taste its ambrosial dews, let us sometimes breathe 
its more ethereal atmosphere ; and let us do fio, not 
as satisfied with any thing it can afford, not as en- 
tranced by any of its illusions, but as those who 
catch, even in this dull mirror, a shadowy delinea- 
tion of a brighter world, and who pant for what is 
pure, celestial, and eternal. This is surely better 
than clipping the wings of imagination, or restrain- 
ing the impulses of feeling, or reducing all our joys 
and^ sorrows to mere matters of calculation or of 
sense. 

They are indeed to be pitied who err in the op- 
posite extreme — ^whose happiness or misery is en- 
tirely ideal ; but we have within us such a capacity 
for both independent of all outward circumstances, 
and such a power of extracting either from erery 
circumstance, that it is surely more wise to discipline 
such a faculty than to disallow its influence. 

Youth is, of course, the season for romance. Its 
buoyant spirit must soar, till weighed down by earthly 
care. It is in youth that the feelings are warm and 
the fancy fresh, and that there has been no blight to 
chill the one or to wither the other. And it is in 
youth that hope lends its cheering ray and love its 
genial influence ; that our friends smile upon us, our 
companions do not cross us, and our parents are still 
at hand to cherish us in their bosoms, and sympa- 
thize in all our young and ardent feelings. It is 
then that the world seems so fiur, and oar fellow- 
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creatures so kind, that we charge with spleen any 
who would prepare us for disappointment^ and ac- 
cuse those of misanthropy who would warn our too 
confiding hearts. And though in maturer life we 
may smile at the romance oi youth, and lament per- 
haps its aberrations, yet must we often regret the 
depth of our young emotions, the disinterestedness 
of our young affections, and that enthusiasm of pur- 
pose which, alas ! we soon grow too wise to cherish* 
Young women are peculiarly liable to enthusiasm 
of every land.. They are so gentle^ so tendenLso 
imaginative, and they have often so much leisure to 
indulge in reveries and ecstaoies, that it is not to be 
wondered at that they should be occasionally some- 
what visionary. Yet their extravagance has con- 
tributed more than any thing else to bring discredit 
upon sentiment. Its affectation often sickens more 
even than its folly. It is so distressing to see a 
young woman sighing, and weeping, and dreaming 
away her existence, one moment in a hysteric and 
another in a faint, always getting up a scene or sup- 
porting a part, that one is almost prepared to accede 
to any tirade against sentiment, the caricature of 
which is so truly absurd. Young women should be 
taught the folly of sentimentalism. They should be 
taught, that though it is a very right thing and a 
very serious thing to feel, it is a very wrong thing 
and a very silly thing to be languishing and affected. 
They should learn to look at life through a faithful 
medium; to see its long perspective in all its true 
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Tariety of light and shade, of what is beautiful and 
what is depressing. And if^ even while they allow 
the preponderance to the latter, their eye will stiU 
seek out and linger on some few bright spots, and 
their young anticipations will scarcely submit to be 
sobered by any thing but by their own experience ; 
they should, on this accoimt especially, learn to 
stretch their view beyond this earthly prospect, and 
rest their sight upon a far distant land, where there 
is, indeed, every thing to transport and every thing 
toAtisfy, where there are scenes too vivid for ima- 
gination to paint and pleasures too sublime for intel- 
lect to conceive. 

The romance of youth is naturally associated with 
that of love ; and it is the intimacy of their imioui 
and the inconsequences which frequently result 
from the latter, that may in some degree account for 
the horror which certain persons entertain of senti- 
ment. A romantic girl is concluded to be in lovOf 
or ready to become so. She is, in her own imagi- 
nation, a lady of romance ; and her sensibility is the 
cause of a thousand follies, if not of more serious 
aberrations. Love seems to her such a. pleasing 
dream ; it is identified with so many soft and sweet 
emotions, and associated with so many picturesque 
and pretty things, — with the interesting flutter and 
the speaking sigh, with music, and poetry, and moon- 
light, and a cottage, — that her foolish heart welcomes 
its very name, and she courts the tender passion, till 
she is, or aflfects to be, its victim* And no wonder, 
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ihaai duU she cheriskes it, BIb it eTer so iiicoDgnuM. 
Onposkiott is its mwridimeiit, for it is het imbitioii 
Id be a heroine ; and though she might discUia her 
iaamQiato were he admitted to her mother's 
xooca, she will think him inesistiUe as she 
on him &om a garret, and will muse and fiamper 
ber capricious and wayward £uicy till it becomes a 
dangerous disease. 

And eren without such excess these is often a 
jpeat deal that is £oolish and sentimental in young 
womeni which the modish coquetry and silly ^ffuij 
of the world lend too much to oncouiage. flTbe 
the object of admiration and remark, to talk over in 
live moraiia^ coterie the flirtations of the evening 
MpemUy, or to be absorbed by a Platonic sentiment, 
jM.y seem at the tiao very interosting and poeticu 
But these aare often the beginnings of fM>rrow. If 
loFo has Tendered numy wcnnen very unhi^ppy, and 
ihome very criimaal ; if that which ipay be the fbuqk- 
iain a(a, woman's joy becomes to her too o£ten only 
« jiource of misery ; i^ kistead of leading a contented 
and us^d life, she pines away in chi^n, or lan- 
jguishes in inertnesai, or becomes at once an object 
fof fity and of blame ; &i3 is <^ten attributable to 
4he siero gratification of a peltry ambiticm, jox to tho 
indulgence of a morbid sentimentaliam, which a lit- 
tle eneigy and a little commoan sense would soon 
Jm^ subdued. She has talked and mused herself 
^mi^Joye, and has affected the symptoms, tiU they 
ht^ really taken possession of her Jieart. 
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A fitde whirfeMine occvpation is by fiur the teal 
cure for this fentasy. It is the besi remedy both fet 
siekiy jhneies and for real grief. Persons eveii el 
svperior inteUigence an^ high idigioas feeling need 
and experience its efficacy in the latter ; and for the 
h3^ocliondriasis of love it Is so in&Bibie a specific 
that those who have not recourse to it are wilM 
saicides. Yet it is a better prerentiye even tha» it 
is a ctore ; and to keep tlw mind well exeitised, and 
tibe body actively engaged, is an effisetual antidote 
to 4p extraTagsnces of sentiment or the ill ^feeti 
of romantic passion. 

Still, however silly sentimentalism may be, an 
attempt to reduce to cold calculation the warm a&e* 
tiotts of youth lis very unwise, as w^ as, fer te 
most pert, Very futile. The follies ot^iomantic per^ 
sons are often attributable to such tr^fcaent It is 
precisely the girl who has been daily scho<ded m 
lessons of mere worldly prudence, — ^who has been 
told that love exists only in the reveries of poets, 
and that it is highly indecorous and wrong ever to 
entertain such a sentiment^ — ^who vrill listen to the 
first fond tale, and vnll give away her heart to the 
first bold Inidder, and who vrill fancy that there can 
be nothing so interesting and delightful as a descent 
on a rope ladder or a fHght to the Tvreed. Or W 
lAte is so credulous and so docile as to belieye and 
fellow her instructors, how certain are they to render 
her unhof^y. They will lead her fo take the most 
itepc»1ant step in life wkh the same xnfiffereneot 
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and for the same reasons, as she would accept m 
partner or ccmclude a bargain ; and she will then 
have to experience all the bitterness, and be exposed 
to alL the dangers, of a life without sympathy, and 
of a union without affection. 

And why deprive life of its softest charm, and 
woman of her loveliest attraction? Is there any 
sentiment so sweet as that which imites those who 
virtuously and truly love; which identifies their 
hopes, their joys, their prospects ; which inspires the 
weaker with affiance, the stronger with symp||hy ; 
which becomes more pure, more disinterested, more 
intense, the longer it is experienced; and which, 
looking beyond the narrow span of this earthly exist- 
ence, longs for its renewal in a brighter world ? And 
18 there any thing which can compensate for the 
want of such a sentiment in woman? She may 
amuse, or dazzle, or look pretty ; she may show off 
well in a drawing-roont and gratify for a while the 
vanity that selected her ; but her brilliancy cannot 
compensate for her indiflference ; nor can she inspire 
an exalted sentiment who is herself incapable of 
feeling it What but love can dictate the amenities 
so essential to domestic happiness^— can excuse 
mutual faults, can drive away dulness and give in- 
terest to duty, can lighten every burden and enhance 
every pleasure, can sweeten every thing bitter and 
render more grateful every thing sweet ? Love is 
indeed the golden thread which imparts richness and 
value to the coarsest woof; and happier, far happieri 
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m ^y, Mrho, with lore in thefar heaM, «ticotmtit 
Kkttftjr a i&oek, aiid tope with many a fttmggle, than 
A«y who, inyared by mutaal dii^t^em, find etaa 
Ai^ huMtioua ittiloleiiefe &tiguiii^, and their coBtiy 
phiasures tasteless and disai>pointin|r. 

ft wete well that young wtmien «ht)nld feel ^t 
affection is a thing too {Anions to be thrown away, 
and too eeiious to be trifled mA. They may, ax»l 
pirohablytheyi;riU,love5 and, if the ofcject be worthy 
of their regBflrd, At more deep and isincere the sentt*" 
meiilC the more Bkely is it to make them happy. 

Sudk is indeed thdr dtire who are themselves in 
eamesti and minds and hearts of the finest tone wlB 
be ^e mosit jeahms of any thing 1^ toldMss. Hot 
in it depth of sentiment which is to be apprehended; 
it is that fidde, shaHow, perverse, and silly day- 
dfeam, which women miscall bve, whoee results aorti 
so pernicious, and whose effects on diaracter aie an 
undermining. There is niSthing disintetested or 
elevating about it : it is often meie vanity— the idtU 
of an admirer, the eteitement of a courtship, the 
matrknonial equipment, die bridal attendance, the 
privilege t>f precedence, or, as was once said by a 
young and^ayjiSemc^, of having gloves and ribanAi 
to mat(A. 

Th^re fB a gre^ deal t>f spurious sendmonlt ki 
cpvery diittg; and the affectation or miBappUcation 
of fe^ng is fiur moie prejudidal.than its eze^BS. 
Thus die sympathy wUch works of fiction exdtts 
thougjh it has in it something tender attl roman&» 
11 
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by no means involves real feeling. The young 
woman who is versed in romances will, no doubt, 
acquire the language of sentiment. She will Eave 
a sigh and a tear for every occasion, a languishing 
look and a nervous palpitation; she will condole 
with every tale of distress, and be exuberant, at least, 
in her professions of sympathy. She will even 
imagine it very pretty and picturesque to appear in 
a cottage, to drop a guinea on a poor man's table, 
and to receive with blushing modesty his lavish 
thanks. But when the eflS>rt is really to be Aade, 
when she finds that charity involves self-denial and 
exertion, that she must rise from her luxurious couch, 
and soil her silken sandals, and encounter perhaps 
rudeness and ingratitude from the objects of her 
relief, and that all this is to be done without obser- 
vation or applause,- — that there is no one to overhear 
her gentle voice, or to watch her gliding footsteps, or 
to trace her fairy form as she passes down the vil- 
lage street, — ^then her philanthropic ardor cools,— 
she shrinks from the painful duty, and discovers 
that what is very pleasing and poetic in description 
is very dull and irksome in practice. The very 
morbidness of her sensibility is a bar lo the real 
exercise of benevolence ; she cannot bear to look 
upon pain ; — ^there is so much that is offensive in 
human misery and unromantic in its detail,, there is 
so mi^ch that is appalling in scenes of misery, and 
sickness, and death, that she recoils from the mere 
observation of such calamities ; and she shuts hei 
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cannot but apprehend some danger from her flight. 
Perhaps, indeed, it might be better to let her rhap* 
sodize undisturbed, for time must break the en* 
chanted glass ; and if, with the destruction of her 
visions, reason and religion resume their sway, she 
«dll be glad to return to the practice of known duty, 
and to substitute simple truth for subtle phantasies. 

Enthusiasm is not unfrequently a mere animal 
fever, which is perpetually nursed by stimulants, 
when it ought to be allayed by sedatives. It is a 
wandering of mind, bordering on delirium, which 
exaggerates realities, and 'embodies shadows, and 
yet has a painful consciousness of its own aberrations. 
For the enthusiast has often her misgivings, which 
are, indeed, the best symptoms of her state. They 
are as lucid intervals which indicate returning rea- 
son. And happy will she be when her malady sub- 
sides; and when, instead of seeing visions, and 
hearing voices, and mistaking phantoms for celestial 
forms, she submits once more to the simplicity of 
Scripture, and walks once more quietly and humbly 
with her God. 

There are female visionaries from whom one can- 
not but anticipate such a termination. They are so 
good and so sincere ; their feelings are so tender, 
their hearts so afiectionate, and their piety so warm ; 
they have so sweet, and kind, and heavenly a spirit, 
that, though we must fear that they have erred very 
far from the truth, we cherish the persuasion that 
they will soon return. They deserve our esteem. 
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e«» l^V^ And, te f^ as n^ybe, tott»«^]^%i mA 
$ iii sj^te df their gekitl6iK&s)i, th^ir iSt^feA ift tttlto* 
Biift, ft^ tl^ sctu^e hot to questioti ite Mfeiy at 
Ibose Who ill atiy degree diilbr Ih>m thi^ ; l6t it, Oil 
flio o^ier h^H^, he otii cM^ «o to ttel, dM, b what"" 
etet ekf^ tfve^ m&y think ii» liefici^tft, th«i^ tiAf 
leam fifotii Hd a Ihassoti of chai!^. 

But let not (heit i^eri bt theif attu^Ufief ]^l!idV^l 
i»$th tts to eft^rtaitt theit 16MHM. It tt^, indleed, 
i^mfe somie fitttnette tb^ltsdist th^in * we ma^ itifh 
ttx^ theit 1^^ and {yti£i^ m^if g^Md bpiinDMi ) tl^ 
mBfj t'feii feel thut tfkieiir ap|^l i» mA WidM^nl 
p6W^t^ tet tet lid btiiij^ thieir dbeMn^ (^ the t^t 
of Sciipttttfe, nM if dtty Will ndt sWftd ftJd isemt itty 
lifet nothing );i»e'v«iil tm ni» VD entettahi thrift. 

We atte *afe only When tttith is tt« Olijfed of dttf 
a^tron^, and Wht^ we find in it aMifeis&cftion and 
di^ght. And isui^ly it afl^tdii enough for &e Atost 
aidant inifrd. Is thei^ not in the Gospel oveiy thiU]^ 
that is stMitne ? Is there not ^ Ckyd, t» hb is there 
rfereated, e'^iy thing to *ngagfe o^at hearts f 

Why then should we look for Him wheirO Jfe i^ 
ttbii He has walked ih th^ ■forfn^ tt^n ; H<3 has 
il{fokeh in the language of earthy, and He HOW appeals 
to our huiftah flings, and asks our reittSdnaM^ 

it^gion is, Indeed) not a toj^te spt&k, II is fialt 
df senfin^^nt tsai love ; a de»tii!n«6t diat eahtts, and 
t lo^e ttect oeatipSe^ tirfe soul. And happy ^mty ii 
te W(»kiatt Who ^tsttpefri^^to tteM) wivo fidb in tlMi 
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assuian :e of the divine sympathy, and in her love 
to God, a cordial to her spirit, an anodjrne to her 
griefs, and a stimulus to her hopes. Duty then 
loses all its irksomeness, for it is the tribute of love ; 
and the Christian rejojices in .a ,i;e.Qse of that union 
which binds her, in grateful dependence, to the Giver 
dfafigood. 

And as, dioug^ not imwinfliMe to pscoint jblaasing, 
mat •nngntdSid &r pocAsnt zefrftshmwit, Ae feels the 
luiddng thorn in every thing connected with eaidii 
Ae thesefore dwells with greater delight jim the 
prospect of a jbiq^er worid. She tastes whatever 
diere is of God here, and looks for the fidl and pes* 
lie»ct nanifestation of ,him in his immediatfft presenoe> 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FSBIALS EDUCATION. 

It is a good sign of the advance of society when at- 
tention is paid to the education of women. The 
youth of the other sex commonly monopolize all the 
care of a rude people, and the female child is left 
to acquire a3 she may the little menial arts, which 
are to he her perpetual and exclusive employment. 
And even when war and the chase have given place 
to intellectual pursuits, it is long hefore woman reaps 
the advantage. Her heauty is still considered her 
sole claim to regard, and her mind is thought inca- 
pable of culture, or not worth the pains. 

The increased attention bestowed upon female 
improvement is a proof of the superiority of the 
modem to the ancient civilized world. We hear of 
one or two gifted women in Greece and Rome, — 
of Sappho, and of Aspasia, and of Porcia ; but the 
generality were consigned to the distaff, and were 
never thought of in connection vidth any more ele- 
vated emplqymeht. 

One might almost say, at present, that the error 
lies in the contrary extreme ; — not that too much 
thought or pains can be bestowed on female edu- 
cation, but that too much is sometimes attempted 
In it, and too much expected from it. Education is 
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indeed very influential, but it cannot do every thing. 
It may mould, but it seldom transforms, character ; 
it may call forth, but it cannot originate ; it improves, 
but it does not create. In religion, the Christian 
knows that education can do nothing without a 
higher influence ; and in ordinary matters, the ac- 
curate observer will confess that its operation will 
be much affected by constitutional tone and natural 
capacity. 

However contrary to the theory of some, it is 
very evident that there is an innate moral and in- 
tellectual bias, which contributes greatly to the for- 
mation of individual character. It is in the mind 
as in the body ; there is a peculiarity in each which 
no training can take away, which is observable, not 
only in those pre-eminently distinguished, but in all. 
For all have their peculiar aspect, as well as their gene- 
ral resemblance ; and we need not be indebted to physi- 
ognomical or phrenological science for a truth which 
experience and observation sufficiently discover. 

It is, perhaps, one of the faults of modem educa- ' 
tion, and especially of that of women, that this dif- 
ference is sometimes overlooked. There are now 
a system and a routine, to which every girl must be 
subjected. A few years ago, this was by some ex- 
tended even to bodily discipline ; and we have heard 
of delicate females being sent out with their brothers 
with perforated shoes, that they might be inured to 
hardships, which they would probably in after-life 
never have to encounter. 
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The My o^ snttk ^o^idttct wtttr ^^deiit from tur 
Nnralts : it .was A inania that hsted Mf t» a wlaltff 
(ffl Eihile waft htgbtien ;) but it is %Msr to Abk 
tem a physical diaii^ tt moral error, aiidinwAi etsior^ 
tf6o, to eonretit it. 

We may often see inftteaced of n sknitat inistidHt 
In the intellectual treatmeiit of yoimg people of Ae 
^reftent Aay, ^^pecialiy in iBdttets di nere tittle.; 
Tet, in these, we must allow that nature is peo«« 
Barly arbitrary* There itte some who esa secf no 
beauty in a Clauder-^therer aM cdien vAto ora hear 
ttnmored the death-str^ tH W^t ; still mvsie tttA 
painting ar^ deemed so eeeefitidl, thiit etely yoiii^ 
Woman must handle a pencil or strike th^ hiopu 
Bow many ik poor girl is, kf this way, doomed to 
symphonize three ai foils' hotti« etery day, to phjr 
without an ear, and to sing Without & voice ; soSf 
flifter many years of iilssome dtisdgery, to diseoter 
(hat her soul was not tuned to haatnony, and that 
all her meritoricms exertiotis cdfmot sBffty netmal 
defects. 

Music and drawing iue tery deUg^tfal^ but thej 
ire surely not essential. A wcrnian may be Tory 
gbod, very cleyer, very pleasing, without them ; nay, 
ihuch more pleasing than when she is, as it wero» 
forced into their service, atid mack; io effect a taste. 
For then there will be a perpetual display of some 
labored studio, or some double octave bravura, the 
btlj merit of which is its painfill execution; And 
for a woman to play and draw dtily ft little is eqm^y 



distrewiing to her friends and to herself; for ih€f 
ore constrained to admiro) and she to execute^ ill 
•pite of the oonsciousness of insincerity on the oni 
hand, and of failure on the other* 

The loss of time which these useless fe^tts in* 
irolve is, perhaps, their least eViL To force the in* 
clination in things indifferent has a bad moral e^oU 
Constrained studies ai^ seldom successful; anoi 
frequently, the errot is Universal, and pervades the 
system. Certain things are to be acquired, certain 
rules observed, whatever be the ability, taste, <tf 
temper. Natural inferiority, instead of feeling itself 
assisted, isy not unfrequently, wholly discouraged by 
this unbending routine ; and the innate and peculiar 
talent) if such there be, languished fo^ Want of cul* 
ture^ Still mote hunentaUe is the efiect on dispo* 
sition. How often is irritability the consequence 
of wounded sensitiveness, and how often doeii the 
severity which may be requisite to resfridn the im- 
petuous, freeze and paralyse the diffident and tender^ 
Many a gentle spirit has been crushed, many a 
feeling heart chilled, many an amiaUe disposition 
rendered fretful and peevishi by a want of sympathy 
in insUructers. 

It would be fai* more wise to study the peculiari* 
ties of temper and talent, and to adapt our treatment 
accordingly* It is surely not desitaUe that the 
characters of all young women riiould be as uniform 
as is their handwriting ; and it is as absurd to at> 
tempt universal conformity of mind as it is of mode. 
12* 
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To make no aUowance for moral and intellecttuil 
difierence is, indeed, a greater mistake than for a 
little woman to adopt a French coifiore, or a plain 
woman a conspicuous dress, merely in compliance 
with fashion. 

On the other hand, how much may be ef^ted 
biyi tender and judicious treatment* How may 
the timid be encouraged, and the languid stimulated, 
and the latent spark of genius fanned. How may 
even the dull be roused to exertion, and be made to 
feel, at least, sympathy in what i? refined and in* 
tellectual. 

Adaptation is indeed the great secret in education ; 
•^-Adaptation to circumstances as well as to character, 
and, one might almost say, to inclination as well as 
to ability. For though there is a danger in over* 
indulgence in this respect, there is even more dan* 
ger in over-restraint ; and if the favorite exercise 
of the mind be not prejudicial, it is surely better to 
encourage and direct than to thwart it. It is as in 
the choice of a profession ; — ^few rise to eminence 
whose wishes are counteracted, — so few attain pro- 
ficiency in that to which they are strongly disin- 
clined. And though this may be but an excuse for 
indolence, and, of course, must, in such cases, be 
overruled; it may, too, be an intuitive instinct, 
whose intimations, at least, merit attention. For as 
the appetite oflen points out what the stomach will 
bear, so the taste often indicates what the intellect 
will master. 
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The education of women should, of course, be 
strictly feminine. Yet this afiects more the manner 
than die matter of instruction ; for it is not so much 
what is taught, as the way in which it is taught, 
and the use made of it, that determines character. 
Knowledge, in itself, has no tendency to make a 
woman unfeminine, any more than it has to make 
a man proud ; but it is the self-sufficiency which is 
sometimes instilled as its accompaniment which pro- 
duces assumption and conceit in the one case, and 
arrogance in the other. 

With regard, indeed, to instruction, it is very im- 
portant that reason, as well as memory, should be 
brought into play. Every one is aware how often 
lessons are learnt merely by rote ; and as an anti- 
dote to this, many useful class books have been 
added to our youthful libraries ; but the principle 
that has given rise to these admits of a much wider 
application than we at first imagine. For instance, 
we put into our children's hands some of the popu- 
lar compehdiums, of the utility of which, both as 
aids and lures to attainment, so much is said ; and 
we are presently surprised by their acquaintance 
with events and names, and are sometimes even 
made to blush at our own comparative ignorance ; 
but' all this may be effected, and yet the little learn- 
ers may be no better than mere parrots. For Pin- 
nock's books, and Grail's books, will never of them- 
selves educate them, since broken catechisms may 
he-acquired as mechanically as the less simple forms ; 
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the onus of teaching must still rest with ourselTes ; 
and we shall be sadly disappointed in the lesult of 
any mode of instruction which does not call fortk 
the reasoning faculties. 

We do indeed but little if we do not induce our 
children to think, to compare, and to apply; — io 
draw religious and moral inferences ; — and, in shorti 
to extract from nature, from history, and from every 
thing they see, read, or experiencoi lessons which 
will guide their future conduct, and promote their 
everlasting welfare ; and this especially with regard 
to girls. For by such intellectual discipline we 
shall best conect one great defect in female charac- 
ter ; and shall make our daughters not only linguistSt 
historians, naturalists, but TmNEERs ; capable of ap* 
plying their minds to any subject, and of turning 
each to good account. 

It is thus, too, that every acquirement may be 
made useful. Even accomplishment may be a 
means of strengthening the mind ; for the sciences 
of music and drawing cannot be acquired without 
much thought ; and the study of Crotch and Wood 
may be made as subservient to the intellectual im- 
provement of our girls, as Aristotle and Euclid are 
to that of our boys. 

All thb only tends to prove the importance of per- 
fect acquirement. Such acquirement does indeed 
demand time and application ; but it has this good 
effi)Ct, that, while it satisfies and fixes the mind, it 
does not cheat it into a false estimate of its own 
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ptifwerB* On the contrary, snpeiifieud ftnowledge 
daz^lefl^ by tlie lapidky df its attainment, atd, whik 
it impfesses as wi^ a notion of our own wotjp&Aoiitf^ 
leads us to despise those who havei tiravelled by 
slower stepSi It is dius that yoong women some- 
times entertain an ovefweening idea ef their orwa 
tidents ; they are, as the phrase is^ well educated ; 
tkati.is, they bsTo been tadghf a gteat rinny dungs ; 
and they think to impress others with the Sane 
qnmon of their proficieney with wladk iftey dehide 
theraselyes. 

It is indded nd Wonder that yoilng womeai should 
be 80 very clever noW'^^daysr'H&ers axe so xDieaanf: 
^Ips to leai^ing uid steps t6 Pamastous* There 
ate so inany pioneers to paire thd wsy^ that it is i 
Hbel 8iny longer to eall it steep. If grammar be dry 
and abstruse, its necessity is supeihaeded ;-'*-4f the 
dictionary be irksome^ there is ^ ii&terliiled trandb^ 
tion ;— ^if the cUussic author be obseinre and pendesT* 
eus^ there are the lucid panq^hrase aed the efogmt 
abridgment Be the nut ever so hard, the kernel is 
cactracted. Our very babies may suck the sweets 
ef Fjroissart, Bobertson, and Hume, and ieUow 
t^th in&ntile cdriosity the retreat of the Tea Thwi^ 
sand. 

Youth is iiow such a very busy time^ There are 
so many languages that must be letfmt ; st> many 
afceomi^shments that must be mastered; so many 
sciences with which we must be faitiiliar. A Utds 
while ago French was a rare acquirement ; but what 
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girl now does not sigh with Filicaja or weep with 
Klopstock? The versatility of female talent is^ 
indeed, abundantly improved. Master succeeds to 
master, and class to class. The day of the scholar, 
like that of the instructer, is parcelled out into hours ; 
and the sixth portion of each, which is cribbed by 
the former to run to a new pupil, is not unfrequently 
all that is allowed to the latter to prepare for a new 
teacher. 

It is well that mechanics can assist ; that the in« 
clination of the hand may be given by the cheiro* 
plast, and the intricacies of time defined by a pendu« 
lum, and the problems of perspective resolved by a 
lens. Could the modem school-room be preserved 
like the saloons of Pompeii, it might pass in suc- 
ceeding centuries for a refined inquisition. There 
would be found stocks for the fingers, and pulleys 
for the neck, and weights and engines of suspicious 
form and questionable purpose ; and, in spite of all 
our vaunts of philanthropy, we might pass in future 
ages for the inventors of ingenious tortures. 

But for what end is all this apparatus ? It is cer- 
tainly very right that knowledge should be simpli- 
fied ; that the child of the nineteenth century should 
profit by its illumination ; and that little girls, in- 
stead of poring out their eyes at embroidered frames, 
should be treated as moral and intelligent beings* 
But where there is such over-feeding, is it possible 
that there can be digestion ? Where there is such 
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an anxiety to impart brilliancy, is it not for display 
rather than for use ? 

It is quite different with boys. They are stfll 
kept, for the most part, to their old drudgery. They 
must still Rght their way through classic lore, through 
crabbed grammars, and corrupt texts; they must 
still go to Aristotle for logic, to Newton for science, 
to Thucydides and to Livy for history ; and though 
they are assisted in their difficult path by the labors 
of past and present generations, they must istill work 
hard before they can reap the iruit. And better far 
that they should do so; that they should never 
avail themselves of Valpy*s translations or of Ham- 
ilton's keys ; but that they should encounter the fag 
of the student before they can carry off the glory 
of the scholar. 

It would be well if the same principle were acted 
on with regard to girls; if their education were 
more solid and less flashy ; and if, instead of sip« 
ping like butterflies at every flower, they laid in a 
store of useful learning for future use. For it is 
not to glitter in a sunbeam, and display a ceaseless 
variety of gay and gaudy colors, that woman should 
be educated ; but to occupy her station with grace, 
and to fulfil its duties with humility. 

Tet this is often too much forgotten in the whirl 
of emplo3rments which constitute the education of 
many young women. They are allowed no time 
to think. They acquire mechanically ; and the ob* 
ject proposed to them is, not the satisfaction result* 



IMA fnttfjK :amcMaM, 

img £nm kxMmhdgR, jor its iaitriatic Yftlue; imi io 

outvie meir compeers, and to shine in sociolgr* 

A little fpnd is in tliis wwy often, firom li^r lAfincy, 
tMined to cdiifait. fihe ^ompetee ior die pdae Joi 
4ke morning eencen, and gliOors in a rolnrcr im^Ui, 
Ae envy of her gUms. hi the lerening 4ie Amn 
(Off to an admiring circle, jand l^r Utde he«rt 4uicaB 
iime to her fiiigen, as she listens to Ae jj^phmdiog 
whiqpers which her execation caMs idxA. Her in- 
&Btile ekelches lie npon iier mother's labia; and 
eilien fl^e is sumnoned frgm her schoobrooan, it is 
40 pky her last concerto to Mrs. A., or to ehew her 
'pertlblio to Lady B. And can we wonder ihat 
^eame habits eheoMcentiniie'? Ma^utmse hotUe 
frill, indeed, seldom incommode her : rimmayithiidc 
it interesting to afi^t a tremor, or she ma^ he really 
^distarhed when a dodote gifted oompetiter /oanaes off 
^he palm ; hot her own sucoess will esresr he the .object, 
•nad she w^ be continually an ihe jkraktout for op- 
f>ortunidkes of display. Gkiod sense or iiatwal .dif- 
€dence may oorreet the error; hut if :^ modest 
iUush .ever mamde in her cheek, if she ever shrink 
&om«]liibiiien, it is not her eduoatiGm which ia in 

ft, „ .. » u* ^ ^ ^^ -. 

Miors of fiituie ooiiduct ? May we not trace its 
ectsinthe different developments of female vsanity ? 
fixhibition becomes a habit which is not easSly 
thrown aside ; and its desire must, in some way 
•or >other, he |>mii£ed. It not uu&equently OQQtinA^ 
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wllea a bettex principle has been infosed ; and leacfo 
eren religious women to step out of &eir sphere, 
and to be as amUtious of display on i^iritual sub» 
jects as others are on worldly ones. And this it is 
tibit sometimes makes them not unwilling to be 
diemselves the propagators of new <^inion&; for 
t^y are more anxious to attract attention than scru* 
pulous as to the means of doing so. It is hard to 
g^ye up what we have been from our infancy ac^ 
customed to ; to forego a cordial which has been so 
perpetually administered ; to be content with a quiet 
fulfilment of dutiee Tii^ch bring with them no noto- 
riety, when we have been always fed by the stimu- 
Ina of praise. Yet such duties are a woman*^ pro^ 
vince, and for these she should be educated. It is 
no more desirable that she should shine in religious 
debate than that she should glitter in a gay assem* 
Uy ; and if the latter be vain or umproRiahle, the' 
finrner is unsuitable and unfemimne. 

But we are too apt to overlook the end of educa- 
tion, — that it is the formation of character, not the 
mere acquirement of knowledge, that is its legiti- 
mate purpose. 

What a woman knows is comparatively of little 
importance to what a woman is. Let her mind br 
enlarged, and her information accurate ; let her ex- 
cel, if possible, in all that she does attempt, and wo 
will find no fault with her if her accomplishments 
be but few. How delightful it is to meet with such 
a one; whose mind is well stored with useful in- 
13 K 
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formation; who is capable of tadting intellectual 
beauty, and~()f deciding with discretion in the emer- 
gencies of life ; and who is, withal, destitute of pre- 
tension* And, on the contrary, what a sad specimen 
of folly it is when a young woman is taught all 
conceivable accomplishments, and when their very 
number precludes the possibility of proficiency in 
any. She can trace Chinese figures in black and 
white, sketch butterflies in Indian tinting, accomplish 
a few romances on the guitar, a few waltzes on the 
piano-forte ; she talks bad French and worse Italian ; 
but she has no taste, no love of knowledge, no real 
desire for improvement ; her mind is a mere blank ; 
she might as well have been employed (like her 
grandmothers of old) in copying receipts in half- 
text, or working Adam and Eve upon a sampler. 

It is the same in every thing. Xiessons are con- 
sidered the sum of education. And though it is 
certainly very right to have a memoria techniea for 
dates, and a rhyme for the signs of the zodiac; 
there is more to be learnt in history than facts, and 
in science than terms. It is the use and application 
of knowledge that demands our chief attention. 

What a mistake is the system we complain of 
with regard to religion. Yet, even in serious fami- 
lies, there is often too much of dry routine in reli- 
gious instruction. It is communicated too much as 
a task, which is to be learnt, repeated, and then 
thrown aside. Whereas the principle should per- 
vade every thing. Religion should be the star to 
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gild the young child's path, and to give zest even to 
her little pleasures. It should be the sunbeam to 
warm her tender heart, and cause it to expand to- 
wards its Creator. It should be the spring, the 
paramount influence, the guide, the incentive. It 
should be inculcated with all the affectionate sym- 
pathy of its divine Teacher, and applied with all that 
gentle earnestness which wins and subdues the in- 
fant mind, and chains it with the cords of love to 
its instructer. • 

We may weary our children with religious in- 
struction, but we shall never make them love reli- 
gion in this way. The probability is, that when 
the school-room trammels are thrown off they will 
throw aside its lessons, and will scarcely think 
themselves fully emancipated till they have forgotten 
all that was taught there. 

Youth is the season for fixing habits. We are 
very careful that our children should acquire no 
awkward tricks; that their figures should be cor- 
rectly modelled, their manners well formed, and 
their movements gracefully regulated ; but we are 
not always sufficiently careful as to the habitual 
tone and temper of their minds. Yet do we not 
find that the propensities that are the soonest ac- 
quired are always the most inveterate ; and that the 
bias, the taste, the complexion, the temperament, 
are, for the most part, determined in very early 
years? 

To induce the love as well as the habit of occu- 
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patimi, — ^to isxcite an interest, at the saine time tliat 
ire acCHStom to study, — should be our continiud 
endeavor ; and, whilst we deprecate the chariatankm 
that would teach eyerjr thing by cards and ceunterSy 
we should relieve, as much as possible, the urk8oroe<> 
ness of the task. And this can only be done by 
being ourselves in earnest. Nothing is so infections 
as enthusiasm of all kinds, and especially to young 
people. Children naturally imbibe the feelings of 
their parents. The little girl who is brought up in 
the country, and who sees those around her inte- 
rested in its occupations, dreams of snowdrops and 
primroses, and thinks no pla3rthing so delightful as 
a spade and a parterre. And, in like manner, if she 
is sure that her instructors themselves care for her 
progress, if she can believe that they sympathise 
with her, she naturally shares in their ardor, and 
almost intuitively acquires whatever they may wish 
to teach. 

We may learn in this from our divine Instructor. 
He became man that he might teach men ; and we 
must, in spirit, identify ourselves with our children, 
if we would gain their interest. We must conde- 
scend to their little emotions, sympathize in theilr 
simple impressions, recall our own young feelingSf 
and live over again our early years, if we would 
mould them to our wishes, and make them regard 
us as their friends. Nor does this require so much 
devotion as might be imagined. Some mothers err 
a little in this respect. One would scarcely find 
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&ult with a parent for giving up too much time ta 
her children ; yet children are not the only objecto 
of a mother's regard, and by her making them so 
she may in some measure defeat her own wishes. 
The probability is that she will render them selfish 
and dependent, and disqualify them from coping 
with those who have been nurtured with less ten^ 
derness. For as the skilful gardener knows when 
it is better that nature should do her own work, so 
does the judicious parent feel that children, should 
sometimes be lefl to try their own strength, and 
should neither e3q)ect nor need assistance. 

It is the fault not merely of indulgent, but of over* 
anxious parents, to treat their children too much as 
first objects. This is evident from their earliest 
years. And the little creatures are very quick at 
discerning their own importance. Their sayings 
are repeated, their talents lauded, their pleasures 
studied. They are sufiered to interrupt and to in- 
terfere; and, though we cannot perhaps say that 
they are rude, we must feel that they are very 
troublesome. And where this treatment is pursued 
in childhood, it is generally continued in adolescence* 
The young people are the perpetual theme ; their 
success is blazoned as if it were without precedent^ 
*-*Hmd we are wearied with hearing of their prizes 
or their prospects. Yet all this must have a very 
bad e&ct upon their future character ; for they soon 
iancy themselves all that their partial friends ima^* 
gine, and then they must either learn a bitter lea* 
13* 
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turn from a harsh and censorious world, or prop 
themselyes up in their own good opinion by an extra 
portion of conceit. 

It is, of course, the first care of religious parents 
to prepare their chUdren for their eternal state ; but 
it is by fitting them to fill their relations here that 
they will best educate them for immortality. Be- 
sides the mere communication of i^ligious truth, of 
what importance is it to regulate the temper and to 
direct the mind. How many pious persons have 
cause to regret their own inconidistencies ; the conse- 
quence, perhaps, or irritability contracted in child- 
hood, which in maturer years it is very difficult to 
correct. How often have they to lament their own 
inertness, the natural efiect of early indulgence, 
which Wasted and deadens the intellectual faculties, 
and disqualifies them for future effort. And though 
they may struggle against such evils, and by divine 
grace may be able to overcome them, they always 
find that bad habits are their worst enemies, and 
that it is much more easy to discern than to Correct 
them. 

Amiability, intelligence, and an absence of afiet>> 
tation, are the most delightful features in female 
character, and those which, next to religious princi- 
ple, it is the business of education to impart. And 
if we would wish our children to be loved as well 
as admired, and esteemed as well as loved ; if we 
would render them happy here, fortify them against 
the changes of life, and fit them for its close ; we 
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must endearor to engrail these qualitks upon the 
solid basis* of Christian truth. Religious parents 
will, of course, always look to a higher influencey 
and will feel the inadequacy of all human effort ; 
but they will, nevertheless, diligendy sow the seed^ 
in humble hope, or, rather, in full assurance that it 
will be watered from above. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

PSIC4XB Dunss. 

It is not to be denied that Christianity is a practicql 
principle ; nor is it to be denied that it is the only 
principle that insures satisfactory practical results* 
Its morality is perfect, because it is universal, and 
because it is the natural consequence of its truths. 

No woman can fulfil her social duties without 
being religious. We need not search antiquity for 
exceptions to this remark. Examples of female 
yirtue were then sufficiently rare, and, where they 
did occur, the case was different. The woman who 
throws off religion now, as it were, invites tempta- 
tion ; and though worldly considerations may induce 
decorum and correctness, these are only negative 
virtues. Even where natural amiability so far pre- 
vails as to dispose to kind or benevolent effort, it is 
but a weak principle, apt to yield to the impulse of 
selfishness, and influential only when not opposed 
by any more potent feeling. 

Christianity is practical throughout : it is so in its 
religious as well as in its moral obligations. It is 
not a mere creed, or a mere system ; but a simple, 
sincere, practical service, intelligible to all ; which 
all may render ; and which approves itself to the 
conscience as the only tribute worthy of God. 
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Tet tlie &alt of the religion of ordinary pevaoiKi 
J8 its insincerity* Not ^t they are intentioottOf 
disingenuous ; but they admit a casuistry in religioft 
^i4uch they would not tolerate in any thing else. 

How u^sincere, for instance^ is that modish religicnti 
which appears, on a Sunday, in its iholiday altiire) 
«nd of which no vestige remains after the ftrst ser- 
vice of the day is concluded ; tnr that periodical i^ 
gion which looks prim end demure at certain Mtt^ 
sons, and which, having fasted on Grood FiAisifi 
and knelt at the taUe tm Easter Sunday, reverses 
the popish order, and keeps its carnival the ensuiftg 
week ; or that sentimental rdigion which «hedte a 
few tears at a moving discourse, and faUs into hy*^ 
terics at a pathetic description, and sigfas a»l loukii 
beautiful, especially when the preacher is young aafed 
liandsome, but which has no solitaty contrition, 
feels no real penitence, and lasts only to the diutck 
door; or indeed every religion which •AodB niH 
imbue and determine character, and beeome, as it 
^Krere,- a second nature, silently bot sensiUy inlhl- 
encing the detail of conduct. 

It is not always easy to detect what is oounterfeit 
There may be much ardor even in spurious senti* 
tnent We may be struck by glowmg oratory, 
an apostolic profile, a melodious voice, a touching 
manner. We may be so deeply afiected that wa 
question not tibe genuineness of our emotion ; and 
the excitement may be repeal till it becomdi 
kafaitual and necessary, and we cteridi il as we 



would any other soft and tender agitation. Telf 
thoogh it may assume many different phases, thoo^ 
it may hecome yisionary and eccentric, and its Terf 
extravagance may seem to guarantee its sincerity; 
its practical results are not such as to identify it 
with real feeling. It is vague, and desultory, and 
capricious ; it is feverish and fickle ; it is like the 
hectic flush, which outvies in brilliancy the hue of 
health, but whose very brightness is symptomatic of 
disease. 

Beal religion is full of repose. It is not indolent 
and inactive, but it is not restless. Its fervor is so 
calm and constant that it attracts little notice. It 
has not the vividness of the electric flash, but it 
bums like the beacon-light, and is as cheering and 
salutary. 

Tet, though quiet, it is earnest Some women 
deprecate the bustle of busy housewives, and imagine 
themselves privileged to do nothing. And, in like 
manner, some, condemning the extravagance of a 
few visionaries, think that the more cold and formal 
their piety, the better. They measure it by its re- 
moteness firom fanaticism ; and, because they would 
have it unostentatious, they take care to conceal it 
altogether. They may be punctilious in outward 
observance, but they are ever on their guard against 
excitement ; and from their extreme care lest they 
should be led away by feeling, it is exceedingly 
difficult to discover that they feel at all. 

Yet these are the very persons who need be under 
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no apprehension. They are too cold-blooded to be 
ever enthusiastic, too calculating to incur risk, too 
inert to be extravagant. They are so dull, that to 
see them interested about any thing beyond a ques- 
tion of dress, or of household arrangement, would 
be a relief. But they are as dead in religion as in 
every other matter of feeling ; and though they will 
join in a tirade against spiritual excess, they are 
unimpressible to every appeal that would excite to 
spiritual fervor. 

Religion must be an absorbing principle. It is 
not enough to talk about it, or to read about it, or to 
range ourselves on one side or other of theological 
debate. We may be such exclusive advocates for 
morality, that we may seem to attach almost merit 
to its performance ; or we may be so scriptural in 
our language, and so lucid in our views, that none 
maybe able to challenge our profession; yet we 
may be far from real Christianity. Our zeal /or 
good works may, perhaps, be only a cloak for practi- 
cal antinomianism, and our orthodoxy may be merely 
speculative. Women have little, indeed, to do with 
controversy of any kind ; and though it is much the 
&shion at present for them to stand in the front, to 
throw the missiles, and invite the combat ; it would 
be more decorous, as well as more politic, that they 
should withdraw altogether from the field. They 
may seem to serve the tactics of rival leaders by 
skirmishing in the van, and parties may thus try 
their strength without hazarding their honor; bat 
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wonen an, in reality, hot weak ehampioaa,, asi 
Bothing can be worae for themaelyea than to be tfatta 
engaged. It la <Hily tkeii defensive annor tkat necA 
be proof, lest they riioold be harassed even in thdis 
Ktired position ; and their religion should he so 
aoiuid and practical, that though it does not xtndee 
tliem conspicoens, it may insure tibeir safety. And 
liKy i^iould be so blameless in their conduct, and 9m 
active in their discharge of social duty, that thejr 
may prove the genuineness of their pzincipJea; tfaait 
by these criteria, not by interference in what ist al- 
tegetber unsuitable, thek zeal and thek proficiency^ 
may be estimated. 

These are indeed the test of real jnet]^ No ona; 
must fancy herself religious who. is careless of moral 
obligations. She may be perpetually engaged in 
^ discussion of duty, and liberal in her application. 
of incentives ; she may not even shrink from the 
reproach of religion, nor from public exertions in its 
briialf ; but she is greatly in the wrong if she ima* 
gines that any of these things can compensate fer 
want of attention to the minutiss of social conduct. 
The source of religion is the heart, and it radiates 
^ough the system ; and though its diverging beams 
strike upon remote objects, they must fell first on 
those that are nearest to the centre. 

The domestic circle may exhibit some of the most 
beautiful developments of female piety, and it affords 
q;>portunities to the youngest Christians to evidence 
their religion. It is, however, often not till expe* 



rience teaches the fickleness of oAer tUtfelchmetittf 
that we prise the Melity^ of family lo^e. It is nel 
tiii: ure see how small a matter separates friends ; 
low soon ambiti&n breeds rivalry, and rivalry coldr 
ness and di^^ust ; diat w^ Hghtly estimate that ten*' 
iemess which) in spite of perversity and neglect; 
watches over us, and ^ never weary on oar behalf; 
encouraging our confidence, and wejicoming our 
affection. It is not till we have experienced the sel^ 
fishness of others thait we prize the disinterestedness 
of our parents. And s(»netimes, alas ! our sense of 
their value is too late. It is when they can no longer 
receive, and we tio longer pay, the tribute d^ af^-^ 
tion. It is when they are beyond the reach of all 
eardily sentiments, and we are left to die cold mer^ 
cies of a heartless world. Few, perhape, are the* 
children who do not mourn over deficiencies ih filial 
piety ; \idio do not recall, with tended sorrow, the 
poor return they made to an ever-wakeful love ; and 
who, though they may have rendered all that de^ 
corum required, do not sicken at the recollection of 
whst*they might have done, but ^ed to do, to 
soothe, to comfort, and make glad the hearts that 
lEOW have ceased to beat. And how sad is it that 
young Ghristiaas should ever fbrget or think light 
of this most important obligation ; that they should 
ever be led by the fascination of more exciting seir^ 
yneies to forget a duty which is close at hand, about 
which there can be no question^ and for which there 
may be no future opportunity. Let tliem bear with 
14 
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m little impatience, for it may be only oter-onxietjr 
ibr them. Let them bear with a little dtilness, f<nr, 
if they had been damped by so many disa{^int- 
ments, they would be dull too. Let them not count 
a few sacrifices dear, nor grudge their time, or tb^ 
attention ; nor neglect to reciprocate the tenderness 
which is lavished and centred upon them. 

Young women are especially called to this de- 
lightfiil duty. It is theirs to fill the place of such as 
are earlier summoned from the parental home; 
sometilnes to supply their deficiencies, and to com- 
pensate for their faults. And can any claim be more 
imperative ? May not the minutest attention, affec- 
tionately rendered, be as much a fulfilment of duty, 
and as dear to God, as the more brilliant displays of 
erratic zeal ? 

Respect is the peculiar claim of parents, and to 
any failure in this they are very sensitive. How 
incumbent, then, is it on children to render that 
deference which is as much a right on one side aa 
it is a duty on the other. 

It is not a greater measure of spiritual light that 
can excuse undutiful or ungracious conduct. - It is 
not even the conviction that we must sacrifice the 
lesser to the greater duty, and forsake father and 
mother for the Gospel's sake, that can justify our 
unnecessarily wounding the feelings of a parent. 
Remonstrance itself may be afiectionate and respect 
ful ; and difference of sentiment should be urged in 
80 delicate a way that we may, at least, show thai 
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oar religion has taught us to honor and value oAr 
natural instructers. 

How often does experience give a useful though 
a somewhat bitter lesson. How oflen does it show 
us that what, perhaps, we once stigmatized as preju* 
dice and lukewarmness, was only the result of 
chastened taste and moderated feeling ; and that, if 
age sometimes fails to make allowance for the ardor 
of youth, it is the fault of youth to defer far too little 
to the judgment of age. How often may we after- 
wards find in the extravagance of others an apology 
lor our parents' fears, and in our own mistakes a 
justification of their animadversions. And how often 
may young women, especially, learn that if they 
had trusted less to their own superficial knowledge^ 
and had listened more to the counsels of experience^ 
— if they had been less opinionative and more 
deferential, — they would have spared themselves the 
necessity of much reti;:ograde movement, and many 
painful recollections of unimproved advice. 

Filial piety has ever received its meed of appro- 
bation, and even poetry has not found a more afiect- 
ingtheme. We follow with tender interest the stepaf 
of the daughter of (Edipus, we read with admiration 
of the constancy of Ruth, we dwell with pleasure on 
the piety of Milton's children, we delight in the 
legend of the Siberian exile ; and do we, in every- 
day life, meet, with any more lovely and amiable 
character than that of the kind and dutiful and a&c- 
tionate child ? 
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^Fhen Biay be, indeed, many more exciting ocov- 
pations-Htnany more striking developments of leb- 
giott— *lhftn the quiet discharge of filial attentions ; 
there may be a consciousness of much greater sacri* 
fiee in the exercise of a diffused benevolence than ia 
the routine of private duty ; but though the first 
must not be undervalued, it is scarcely as certain aa 
indication of real piety as the other. For it is when 
we see religion cementing natural ties and nurturing 
fiuiiily affection, — prescribing the little kindnesses 
and the trifling sacrifices which contribute so much 
to domestic comfort^-Meaching to forego pleasure 
and society fer the sake of ministering to infirmi^ 
and cheering the sad and solitary hour, — ^that wa 
feel her to be most attractive, and learn to apprecmta 
her real worth. 

Young women should certainly consider domestic 
duties as paramount to every o^er social obligation ; 
but these wiU, in general, not interfere with more 
extensive usefulness. *0n the contrary, those who 
are most exemplary at home ar« usually the best 
qualified, and the most willing, to do good on a 
krger scale. 

There are many works of chanty for which wo- 
men, and even young women, are peculiarly quali- 
fied ; and it is therefore the more to be lamented 
that their benevolence is not always judiciously ap- 
plied. What, for instance, can be more appropriate 
than assisting in schools, administering to the sick, 
pr visiting, or reading to them under proper regH* 
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lation and legitimate guidance ? Women may, in 
this way, well contribute their mite of service ; and 
if the result of such efforts be not very important, it 
will, at least, be beneficial to themselves^ 

But is it right in them to assume higher grottnd» 
to arrogate to themselves the most important office 
as well as the weightiest responsibility, and to en* 
deavor to supersede, rather than second, ministerial 
instruction ? Is it right in them to go forth as the 
eipounders of Holy Writ, as the liberators of troubled 
consciences ; and afterwards, perhaps, to eiq^atiate 
on their own success, as if they had been the sole 
teachers ? Or is it right in them to throw contempt 
upon a sacred office by dishonoring those who hold 
it ; and to help to depreciate sanctions which it is 
the fault of the present day far too lightly to esteem ? 
How much more amiaUe it would be to respect the 
order, even when unworthily represented, and, in- 
stead of giving just cause of complaint to authorized 
instructors by unkind censures and unwarrantaUe 
interference, to endeavor to conciliate their sanction 
and co-operation. For to them should be ever given 
the option, at least, of appearing as the originators 
as well as the promoters of benevolent designs. 

Female exertions should be always strictly subox^ 
dinate, and especially so when there is no supineness 
on the part of legitimate teachers. Women should 
then, indeed, be scrupulously delicate ; for, as proba* 
l^y there will be little assumption of authority im 
such a case, there should be the more punctiUook 
14» ' L 
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deference. Laborious ministers are often yery meek 
And very sensitive, and they claim on these accounts 
Ae greater respect ; yet are they not the very per- 
sons who are sometimes treated with the least coQ'> 
sideration ? Do not women, even, who perhaps owe 
to them the very elements of their religion, who 
have been encouraged by them to converse on 
spiritual subjects and allowed to assist in their labors, 
often think themselves privileged to criticise what 
they are ndt called upon to judge, to interfere where 
they are not required, and to speak lightly of instruc- 
tions which they do not know how to appreciate ? 
How much moYe decorous and proper is that conduct 
which asks for guidance,-^which, in the distribution 
of books or of relief, and in the application of all 
benevolent efibrts, is neither officious nor opinion- 
ative, but is content to conform to whatever is pointed 
out, and modestly and quietly to execute it. 

Respect to ministers is both a religious and a 
social duty, but one, unhappily, too little understood 
and practised. It is not that enthusiastic impulse 
which makes an idol of every thing it admires, — 
which one day deifies the object of its attachment, 
and the next decries and deserts him ; nor is it that 
homage which talent, or eloquence, or even some- 
times superior sanctity, may call forth. But it is 
respect for an order appointed by God, and a rever- 
ence for all that is lovely and of good report in those 
who adorn it. And it produces towards such a con- 
sistent, steady, respectful, and affectionate attach* 
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meAt; a filial feeling with regard to them, a sub* 
mission to their authority, a deference to their judg- 
ment, and a willingness to receive what they have 
to impart. It is a want of this sentiment that ren- 
ders young women more fastidious than they are 
teachable, fonder of comparing the merits of differ- 
ent ministers than of listening to their instructions, 
and more ready to carp at what they do not like 
than to gather good from what they hear. It is a 
want of this sentiment that makes them fickle in 
their attachments, unsteady in their creed, ready to 
be ensnared by any new and unsound doctrine, and 
apt to afiect the heresiarch themselves. And it is 
the same want that has sent them, at times, to their 
spiritual guides, not to be taught by them, but to 
convince them of their errors, — not to consult them 
upon cases of conscience, but to enlighten them upon 
speculative points. 

Yet all this is very lamentable ; and we can scarcely 
wonder that some should be disposed to disallow to 
women, in these matters, the right of judgment at all, 
when it is occasionally so much abused. Dogmatism 
is bad in men, but it is far worse in women ; and, 
however it may be disguised by a pretty form and a 
soft manner, it is a blemish which at once strikes 
and ofiends the eye. 

All that women do should be done modestly. 
They should not act the dictator in any thing, not 
even in matters of benevolence. It is very much 
the fashion to solicit their patronage, to give them 
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Ae notoriety of office, and to invest them widi € 
littibe authority. This may be politk on some ac» 
eonnts, and in some cases necessary ; but charttyv 
in its most unobtrusive form, is what is more becom<' 
faig to female duuracter. Women, at least, ^ould 
nemer be meddling or important ; and if they must 
take the lead at female committees, or preside at 
tables at bazars, they should do so with the leMt 
possible display. We may some of us question al^ 
together the propriety of young women offerk^ 
dieir gay wares at a public toxtt^ or ex:acting a gukcHi . 
for every bauble ; we may ihivk that they m^t 
spend their time mote profitably than in making 
hearts-ease pincushions or wafer-toys ; but if the;f 
are to do these things, let them do them without 
efibrt or afiectation. It is the importance assumed 
on such occasions that is the chief cause of offence* 
It should be always considered the duty of women 
to be well and actively employed; and there is 
ample field fot the most diligent. Let not, therefore, 
those who waste their time in doing nothing, — who 
At at home in indolence, reading a novel, or drawing 
a flower, or embroidering a workbag,--excuse their 
own inertness by the officiousness of others. The 
one is far more defensible than the other ; the one 
may be moderated or corrected, and its intention is 
its apology ; but the other must be wholly overcome, 
for its principle is bad. The higher the rank, and 
the greater the wealth, the more important it is that 
sympathy should be expressed and charity exercised* 
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Young women, of whatever degree, ebonld never 
ehrink from personal effort Neidier should they 
iktnk, when they do enter a cottage, or teach m 
school, that it is an act of condescension. It is cet" 
tainly very right in them to be so employed, but it 
is an honor to them too ; and they should ever re- 
member that the greatest privilege that attaches to 
superiority of any kind is to render its inferioii 
happy and at ease. 

There is, perhaps, a greater sense of the duty 
niyw than there ever was. And if so why should 
there not be more effiirt ? Why should not societiee 
be every where established under ministerial sane* 
fion for the relief of the poor and the eick, and hh 
dividual charity be thus ocmcentrated amd appUedt 
In the detail of such societies, the assistance of we* 
men would often prove very valuable. They would, 
indeed, not be made the chief agitators ; they wotfM 
not be appointed to the most laborious or the most 
responsible offices ; they would not be sent into dis* 
tricts where it is scarcely fit for modest women to 
appear ; — ^but they would be directed in aU cases of 
difficulty ; and, instead of rambling about on a phi- 
lanthropic crusade, they would have an assigned 
sphere of usefulness, and a proper and subordinate 
duty. The sweet Quakeress has shown what a 
woman can do. There would be found many suchf 
if they were only judiciously called into action. 

Yet it may not be in the power of all women te 
devote very much time to active efforts* Those 
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who are married are not independent, though it is 
Tery much the &8hion to consider them so ; and to 
dieir duties at home all other social duties should 
be subordinate. 

Obedience is a very small part of conjugal duty, 
and in most cases easily performed. Women have, 
indeed, not much cause to complain of their subjec- 
tion ; for, though they are apt very inconsiderately 
to deliver up their right of self-control, they suffer 
from this rashness, on the whole, less frequently 
than might be expected. Ill-assorted marriages are 
certainly too common ; but, important as the union 
is, and thoughtlessly as it is often contracted, it is 
only wonderful that there should not be a great deal 
more unhappiness resulting from it than we see to 
be the case. 

Much of the comfort of married life depends 
upon the lady ; a great deal more, perhaps, than she 
is aware of. She scarcely knows her own influence ; 
how much she may do by persuasion, how much by 
sympathy, how much by unremitted kindness and 
little attentions. 

To acquire and retain such influence, she must, 
however, make her conjugal duties her first object. 
She must not think that any thing will do for her 
husband, that any room is good enough for her hus- 
band, that it is not worth while to be agreeable when 
there is only her husband, that she may close her 
jpiano, or lay aside her brush, for why should she 
piay or paint merely to amuse her husband ? No : 
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the must consider all these little arts of pleasing 
chiefly valuable on his account, — as means of per- 
petuating her attractions and giving permanence to 
his affection. She must remember that her duty 
consists not so much in great and solitary acts, in 
displays of the sublimer virtues, to which she will 
be only occasionally called, but in trifles, — ^in a 
cheerful smile, or a minute attention, naturally ren- 
dered, and proceeding from a heart full of kindness 
and a temper full of amiability. 

There is one class of duties which, as it went out 
with our grandmothers, is now considered quite ob- 
solete. We wonder, indeed, how these venerable 
ladies cogld be so familiar with the pantry and yet 
never soil their petticoats ; how they could preside 
over the culinary department, and be adepts in every 
domestic art, and yet be still as stately as their 
Tufl^es or brocade. Ladies were in those days ac- 
countable for every dish ; they smiled with conscious 
triumph when the sauce was praised ; they made 
currant-wine and raspberry vinegar ; and their cup- 
boards were stored with expressed juices and inge- 
nious confections. But now there is something in- 
elegant that attaches to the household arrangement* 
It is associated with making puddings, or mending 
stockings, or scolding servants. A good housewife 
is a good sort of bustling person, who has always a 
good dinner and a clean house ; who jingles a bunch 
of keys, and gasps for an opportunity of replenish- 
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ing your plate; and who looks at the head of bet 
taUe, aa if die should be in die kitchen. 

The habits of a former age would certainly not 
be in keeping with the refinement of the present ; 
md a lady may, no doubt, be better employed thaix 
in superseding her servants. But Uiere is no greater 
mistake than imagining that there is any thing 
derogatory in entering, when necessary, an erenr 
practical detail, or that it is not incumbent on etery 
woman, whatever be her degree, to take care Aatt 
diwse details are well conducted. 

Ease is the distinction of true breeding. The 
most lady-like deportment is not inconsistent witb 
perfect economy. It is delightful to se% such » 
union ; it couTeys a tone to the whole establishment ; 
and you feel assured that the didry and the drswingw 
room are equally in order. 

But, on the contrary, there is no worse breeding 
tfaan'^to be ashamed of any thing you may feel it tO" 
be your duty to do. " Never blush, my love," said 
die elegant Mrs. Ghapone to a young wife whom 
she detected making a tart, " to do any thing which 
may please your husband, promote economy, or em^^ 
hellish your table." It maybe that your fortune 
does not allow your devolving on a housekeeper 
tbe dispensing of your stores, or on a governess the 
care of your children ; that you have no lady's maid 
to make your caps, and no French cook to season 
your omelettes ; and 3;net, if you are surprised m 
uiy of these litde offices, you are sadly discomposed. 
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Tou retire from your press, or send away your chil* 
dren, or secrete your work; just as if it were a 
breach of etiquette to be discovered any where but 
on a S0&, or doing any thing which is of any use. 

And this affectation descends even to a lower rank. 
What can be more absurd than to dine at tables of 
very moderate establishments, to taste delicious con- 
fections, and to be quite sure that you are indebted 
for them to the lady of the house, — ^that, at least, 
she made the jelly and whisked the cream, — and 
yet to know that she would blush to be suspected 
conversant with the ingredients of a single dish ? 

It must be confessed, that the menage is not the 
most interesting part of female duty. Its detail is 
often trying. We feel that there are a great many 
things which we would rather not look into, a great 
many blemishes which we would rather not observe ; 
that we w6uld prefer, almost, the consciousness of 
a little disorder to the annoyance of interfering to 
set things right ; and that, in short, we would often 
rather ourselves dust the table than ring the belL 
But these are the little trials that devolve upon wo- 
man. They are her share of the burden, and she 
should, therefore, not shrink fr^ it. And they are 
common to all ; for the lady of rank is as responsi- 
ble for the good conduct of her establishment, as the 
poor man's wife is for the neatness of her cottage. 

We are all sensible to the impressions which a 
want of order produces. A coup d'ceil suffices. 
We are kept, for instance, in the first place, half aa 
15 
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hour ringing at the bell ; we are thea ushered into 
a cold apartment by a blundering footboy or a slip- 
shod maid, and are left to note its mal-arrangement 
whilst the lady of the house is adjusting her costume ; 
and when, at last, we are allowed to pay her our 
compliments, we are concerned to discover that, in 
her haste to descend, she has left one papillote un* 
twisted, and one unhappy cordon dangling at her 
side. We sympathize with the poor husband, and 
in pity to his feelings make a point of declining his 
invitation to dinner. 

The consideration in which a woman is held de- 
pends, however, much on these little points. A sil- 
ver saucepan is not indeed now an item in the coT' 
beiUe de mariage; nor do modem husbands vnsh 
that their ladies' boudoir should be made a pastry 
room ; but none are careless of the conduct of their 
house or the arrangement of their table. None like 
to see the one in disorder or the other ill-furnished. 
The commissariat department devolves upon the 
lady, and nothing goes on well if it is poorly sup- 
plied. A bad dinner has a bad effect upon the tem- 
per, even when there is, on the whole, a superiority 
to trifles. We have heard, indeed, of Sir Isaac 
Newton's insensibility to the abstraction of his 
chicken, and of his returning to his problem equally 
content without it ; but we doubt whether any mo- 
dem student would be as indifferent. Besides, 
husbands will sometimes bring home stray acquain- 
tances to dinner ; and why should they have, on 
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such occasions, to blush for their wives' deficien- 
cies ? 

A neglect of minute attentions is always a dan- 
gerous experiment. There is nothing so fatal to 
sentiment as discomfort. The love that is whispered 
to an elegant young woman in a delicious parterre 
is forgotten when she appears in a bedgown at the 
breakfast table, and dispenses to her shivering hus- 
band cold cojSee and blue milk. How different his 
lot from fjjjOii of the more privileged bachelor, whose 
nice housekeeper sets out his table, and never soils 
his carpet ; and who, if tempted to leave his quiet 
habitation, and compare his solitary condition with 
the matrimonial felicity of his friend, finds the un- 
happy Benedick overwhelmed with children and 
resigned to discomfort. 

The most anxious, however, if not the most im- 
portant duty of married life, is that which is due to 
children, and which in their early years principally 
devolves upon the mother. None can supply her 
place, none can feel her interest ; and as in infancy 
a mother is the best nurse, so in childhood she is 
the best guardian and instructress. Let her take 
what help she may, nothing can supersede her own 
exertions. She must give the tone to character; 
she must infuse the principle ; she must communi- 
cate those first lessons which are never forgotten, 
and which bring forth fruit, good or evil, according 
as the seed may be. 

Instruction is not without its trials. We hav-e 
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heard, in poetry, how delightful it is to ^^ rear the ten- 
der thought ;" hut we doubt whether any of us can 
altogether sympathize with the beau ideal of the 
bard. In spite of Bell and Pestalozzi, it must ever 
be a work of patience to teach grammar and ortho- 
graphy. 

How needful then is a mother's interest She 
may not be herself required to impart the elements 
of knowledge ; but it is hers to give life to the sys- 
tem, to regulate the temper, to turn the Mttle inci- 
dents of a child's life into so many useful lessons. 
It is hers to watch the early bias, to infuse into the 
lisping prattler a scrupulous regard to truth, to teach 
the first breathings of the infant spirit to ascend to 
heaven. 

And well is her care repaid. On whom does the 
infant smile so sweetly as on its mother? To 
whom do the little boy and girl fly so naturally for 
sjrmpathy as to their mother ? And often, in after- 
life, does not youth repose its confidence securely 
on a mother, and seek the counsel of a mother's 
feithful heart, and hide its griefs in a mother's ten- 
der bosom ? It is a delightful relationship ; and if 
mothers would secure the love and respect of theii 
children, they must not grudge their attentions to 
them in their earliest years. They must be willing 
to sacrifice a little amusement, or a little company, 
or a little repose, for the sake of nursing their in- 
fants, or teaching their children, or fulfilling them- 
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selves offices which too frequently they devolve on 
servants. 

To accomplish, however, these duties, a woman 
must be domestic. Her heart must be at home. ^ 
She must not be on the look-out for excitement of • « 
any kind, but must find her pleasure as well as her 
occupation in the sphere which is assigned to her. 

St. Paul knew what was best for woman when 
he advised her to be domestic. He knew that home 
was h«r safest place, home her appropriate station. 
He knew especially the dangers to which young 
women are exposed, when, under any pretence, they 
fly from home. There is composure at home ; there 
is something sedative in the duties which home in- 
volves. It afibrds security not only from the world, 
but from delusions and errors of every kind. A 
woman who lives much at home hears the rumors 
merely of conflicts which perplex and agitate all 
who are involved in them. Opinions are presented 
to her, not dressed up with all the witchery of elo- 
quence, and fresh from the mouth of their pro- 
pounder, ^ut divested of extrinsic attractions, and 
in their true garb. She entertains them with a 
mind not fevered by excitement nor athirst for 
stimulus, but prepared to weigh every thing impar- 
tially, and pre-occupied by important themes. 

How preferable is the quiet lot of such a one, jB 
when really religious, to the most brilliant which 
this world can ofler. She has set her footing on 
the Bock, and she will never be moved from iu^ 
15* 
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Her faith is firm, as that on which it reposes. It is 
not that vague sentiment, which scarcely knows 
what it helieves. It is not that fickle sentiment, 
which adopts the newest dogma, \i^atever it may 
be. It is not that vapid sentiment, which feels every 
thing or nothing, just as the world dictates. But it 
is a faith founded upon Scripture, — that bends to 
the authority of Scripture, however set at nought, 
that receives the doctrine of Scripture, however 
contemned, that recognises the obligations of Scrip- 
ture, however mystified or explained away. It is a 
faith which, conscious of its own weakness, rests on 
Almighty strength, — feeling its own wants, flies to 
Infinite suflSciency, — ^which with filial confidence 
carries its cares to the mercy-seat of Heaven, and 
rests assuredly on Him in whom it has believed. 

And how will such a faith be evidenced ? By 
composure under trials, by a modest fulfilment of 
duty, by a heavenly walk, by a happy death. Yes, 
it is then that the Christian really triumphs. The 
spirit that has animated for a while the tabernacle 
of clay, that has prompted to benevolence, that has 
stimulated to self-denial, that has striven and strug- 
gled and sufiered under its load of flesh, then breaks 
from its prison and finds its repose. Then it meets 
with those with whom it long has held communion, 
W who^ temptations, and trials, and constancy, have 
been the same, and whose home will be the same 
^f forever. 

\ And let it encourage ths female Christian that 
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many have preceded her in her godly course, — ^that 
Ruth, and Hannah, and Mary, and Dorcas, and 
Friscilla, and other holy women, have led the way, 
— ^that they have striven, and have prevailed,— have 
believed, and been accepted, — ^that they have re- 
ceived their crown of glory, find are with the spirits 
of the just made perfect. And let her go, and be 
like them. 
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